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“BY APPOINTMENT” 


REAPING a harvest of Gold Medals and Cups has become a habit 
with Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, England. Following the great 
annual flower show held in London, the newspapers are wont to 
print something like this: “The Sherwood Cup, awarded for the 
most meritorious exhibit, was again won by Messrs. Sutton & Sons. 
In addition to this distinction, the exhibit was also awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society.” 

It is litthke wonder that the maintenance of such quality for 
more than a century has brought to Sutton & Sons, year after 
year, the coveted “By Appointment”—the Royal recognition so 
sought for by British commercial houses. 

With comparable pride we welcome the year-after-year “By 
Appointment” conferred on us by Sutton & Sons to carry the story 
of Sutton’s Seeds to lovers of flowers as grown in England. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
Montreal Buenos Aires Sdo Paulo 
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This Week 


OME what will, the Missus is statisticians may tear their hair 
going to call in a paper hanger. over the paradox of purchasing 
\lso, she’s going to call in a power—as these rebels march, then 
painter and a plumber. as surely as summer follows 
She's been put off long enough. spring, the masses will follow. 
Now she’s going to re-paper that * * * 
front bedroom, refinish the floors aor S 
throughout the house, and modern- mM. view the scene at closer 
ize the bathroom. Thi 
: : is week, Lawrence Valenstein, 
And if, as she argues with the president of the Grey Advertising 
artisans, she also is symbolizing a Service, Inc., looks into the midget 
consumers’ uprising, then that radio to find an example to support 
social fact, so far as she is some- his thought that “It’s Time to 
what grimly concerned, is wholly Trade Up.” For four years, in the 
unimportant, “wage : . 
_ radio industry, the midget has been 
To her, the only trend that mat king. But the midget’s reign is 
tes is her own—her attack, at slipping 


| - . . . 
long last, upon the process of re As with radios, so with many 





civilizing her home; and all her other things. “No longer,” Mr. 
energy she will concentrate upon \atenstein remarks, “is it quite so 
seeing to it that the process fulfils foshteushie among the upper 20 
her specifications. 2 y 
: per cent, to boast about the age of 
Yet to manufacturers, to at least poral ay Cadillac wes chile to 


some of the economists, to profes- : 
sional consumer-defenders, to the Stl! more cars in the first two 
: . s weeks of this year than in the first 
NRA and to President Roosevelt, : gt I 
himself, what the Missus is up to two months of last year... . it 
, . , scarcely is necessary, these days, 
is deeply—and in some instances — Giatenien 4 furnishi 
dismayingly—significant. } polos = 
It's high time that more of us "OM 
recognized that there is in progress 
a consumers’ rebellion of a kind And that brings us back to the 
that almost nobody seems to have Missus. 
anticipated. Certainly, it’s not the Having tuned up his seismograph 
kind that such agencies and inter- and caught subterranean rumblings, 
ests as Consumers’ Research hoped Everett R. Smith reveals that the 
to lead, nor the kind that profes- big and broad industry whose 
sional pinks have predicted. product is home equipment is most 
For here is a revolt that spreads unmistakably astir. Loans from the 
without benefit of leadership or Federal Home Loan Corporation, 
It is a revolution in Mr. Smith tells us, are spreading 
acres of paint—this on the out- 
yet all assail a common enemy. side. But inside the house, as 
The citizens of America, and in revealed by a canvass of 1,000 
particular those of the upper levels homes, there is lively discussion 
of intelligence and culture and about: (1) wall coverings; (2) 
ste and aspiration, are taking up furniture; and (3) treatments and 
mms against dinginess. coverings for floors. 
And as they march—and the All of this seems to be pretty 
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fair foundation for the call to 
work which is sounded in the lead- 
ing editorial, Mr. Roosevelt’s Chal- 
lenge, beginning on page 7. Men 
in advertising and publishing have 
a real job to do here, but there is 
enough of cheer in the general sit- 
uation to give them plenty of con- 
fidence. 
* * * 


Getting down to brassier brass 
tacks— 

E. C. Hawley describes the 
Armstrong Cork Company’s group- 
selling plan. 

H. S. Richardson, chairman of 
the board of Vick Chemical, Inc., 
explains just what is a “patent” 
medicine—and offers thought-pro- 
voking remarks on possible effects 
of pending legislation. 

Arthur H. Little seems actually 
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ing begets no friendships; and with 
downright gusto he argues that, 
anyway, the scare stuff usually js 
grubby. ; / 

E. B. Weiss points out that, now 
that codes have been cleared up— p= 






fairly well—salesmen have more 
time to sell. 







* * * 






Wolf Award goes to Red Circle 
coffee package * * * Schenley Prod- 
ucts adds 1,000 new employees; to 
spend $3,000,000 in advertising * * * 
Frigidaire launches extended cam- 
paign * * * I.G.A. working on new 
policy toward advertised brands 
* * * Pabst-ett commences jinten- 
sive newspaper advertising drive 
* * * Vadsco Sales doubles appro- 
priation * * * Seagram & Sons an- 
nounce $1,000,000 campaign * * * 
General Mills begins educational 
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Lel Your Financia [Adviser 
Help to Kate Dhis Market / 


Providence Leads Nation in Tax 
Collection: Bonds Bring Premium 





P ROVIDENCE “easily led the country” among 
cities of comparable size in successful collection of taxes 
for 1933, according to Dun & Bradstreet. Delinquencies 
were 1.99%, as against a median of 25.2% for cities 
of over 50,000 population. 


Explaining this “amazing situation,” the report cites 
factors pertinent to Providence: efficient collection sys- 
tem, operating economies, and “a strong, relatively 
stable economic and social background, with diversified 
sources of wealth.” 


A recent $1,000,000 offer of Providence bonds 
brought active bidding, and sold above par at 100.38. 


If folks here can pay taxes to such effect, they'll pay 
more cheerfully for something they like better. Ask 
them—through their favorite media: 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 
Dominating New Englands Second Langest Markel 
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A Paper is Known by 
the Accounts it Keeps 


OST of the 301 national adver- 
tisers who used The Journal 
exclusively in Milwaukee in 1933 ,were 
repeat customers. Listed below are some 
of the accounts which used The Journal 
alone in Milwaukee for the past two or 
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more consecutive years— 


Dodge Trucks 
Quaker State Oil 
Eveready Prestone 
Weed Chains 
American Radiator 
Holland Furnace 
Delco Appliance 
Hoover Vacuum 
Kelvinator 

Canada Dry 
Clicquot Club 
Sanka Coffee 
Kaffee Hag 
Thomas Lipton Tea 
Ovaltine 

Salada Tea 

Chase & Sanborn 
Grape Nut Flakes 
Kellogg’s Products 
Shredded Wheat 
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Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Kraft Mayonnaise 
Pineapple Products Assn. 
Borden’s Cheese 
Hellmann’s Mayonnaise 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Bowlene 

Climalene 

Lux Flakes 

Chipso 

Wear-Ever Aluminum 
Duco Paint 

Northern Paper Mills 
ScotTissue 

Parker Pen 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Challenge 


His Shorter Week Idea Is Really an Opportunity for Advertisers 
Rather Than a t 


{An Editorial} 


AST week, as every business man in America knows by this 

time, President Roosevelt issued to employers a sharp chal- 
lenge that is going to call forth the very best they have in the 
way of courage, ability and plain old-fashioned hard work. 

He made it in a speech—the longest of his Administration 
thus far—before the big meeting in Washington called by Gen- 
eral Johnson to make a thorough clinical examination of the 


NRA. 


The President put it up to business to meet the current unem- 


ployment problem. Under its pres- 
ent status of “organized individual- 
ism” business is at liberty to work 
out its own formula for reducing 
hours of work to an extent that 
more men and women shall have 


jobs—that is, jobs clearly apart 
from relief agencies such as the 
CWA. 

Getting more of these men and 
women to work than are at present 
working is recognized as an Ad- 


ministration responsibility, And 
the Administration is going to dis- 
charge that responsibility in one 
way or another. If employers are 
not able or not willing to assume 
part of it, then the President him- 
self will have to see what he can do. 

In other words, if business does 
not now accept this challenge and 
carry on accordingly so as to make 
a noticeable dent in unemployment, 
and make it pretty soon, business 
may be regimented. 

There is a foreboding sound 
about the word regimentation. 
But, like it or not, this is sub- 
stantially what business is going 
to face during the next few weeks 
unless it shows itself sufficiently 
strong, resourceful and daring to 
make such a radical action un- 
thinkable and unnecessary. 

Before extending the argument 
any further, though, Printers’ 





INK wants to express the belief 
that the President will not flash 
the green go-ahead signal for the 
passage of the Connery Bill pro- 
viding a 30-hour week. Business 
men who are looking upon this 
bill with almost stark terror—as 
they have a right to look—may be 
reassured on this point. If the 
President so desired, he could 
have the Connery Bill passed. 

But he has held it back by main 
strength. He apparently knows 
how impossible it would be. He 
has no desire to wreck things. 
And he knows well enough what a 
crushing burden the 30-hour week 
would impose on the whole eco- 
nomic system. 

Printers’ INK has been given 
to understand, therefore, that the 
Connery Bill which has been re- 
ported out of the House Commit- 
tee and given its place on the cal- 
endar, is being kept alive so as to 
afford trading material. 

Maybe it can be construed as a 
threat only to be applied in case 
business falls down on the enor- 
mous job which the President has 
assigned it. 

Be it said to the credit of em- 
ployers as a class that they are 
ready to do their part—to go as 
far as they possibly can in meet- 
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of these radio programs are entirely 


control of J. Walter Thompson Company. 


SUNDAYS 
3:30-4:00 P. M.—NBC Red Net 
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ing the President’s wishes. But, 
repeating a question that was 
asked several times in the NRA 
conference in Washington last 
week, they are now asking: 

“What are we going to do for 
money ?” 

Being interpreted, this question 
reveals the trepidation which the 
President’s challenge has spread 
among the employing class. 

The showdown has come. Whether 
business men like it or not they are 
now up against stern actualities. If 
they do not do what the President 
requests, he is going to do it for 
them. And in either case they will 
have to pay the bill—if they can. 

Can they pay it? 

In considering the answer to this 
question, it is of fundamental im- 
portance that an accurate idea be 
had as to what the President’s pro- 
nunciamento really is. Is it a chal- 
lenge or is it a threat? 

There is a world of difference 
between the two terms. 

Printers’ INK believes that in 
this announcement by the President 
and his advisors there is no threat 
to the profit system. It is rather a 
challenge—a mighty challenge, it is 
true—but one that can be met. 

That the President himself be- 
lieves he is asking nothing impos- 
sible is revealed by one paragraph 
from his speech made to the code 
authorities just one year after the 
New Deal was ushered in. 

“It is the immediate task of in- 
dustry,” he said, “to employ more 
people at purchasing wages and to 
do it now. Only thus can we con- 
tinue recovery and restore the bal- 
ance we seek. It is worth while 
keeping in the front of our heads 
the thought that the people in this 
country whose incomes are less 
than $2,000 a year buy more than 
two-thirds of all the goods sold 
here. It is logical that if the total 
amount that goes in wages to this 
group of human beings is steadily 
increased, merchants, employers 
and investors will in the long run 
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get more income from the in- 
creased volume of sales.” 

For many years Printers’ Inx 
has pointed out editorially and in 
many articles that wages are a 
most important form of purchasing 
power, that the future of all man- 
ufacturers who advertise and the 
profession of advertising and pub- 
lishing depends upon a steadily in- 
creased base for effective demand. 
As more people in the human scale 
receive money to buy things that 
advertisers make them want, all 
legitimate business is on a firmer 
foundation. 

In the face of unparalleled diffi- 
culties our democracy has shown 
in the last year an amount of 
resourcefulness and adaptability 
which is surprising the world. It is 
no time to give up this resourceful- 
ness and old Yankee inventiveness 
now. There is a middle ground 
between an immediate Executive 
order to decrease all hours and add 
more men and the opportunity indus- 
try has of putting a few more men 
on now and using the old Yankee 
inventiveness to give them work. 

This Yankee ingenuity will of 
course have to go further than 
the mere redistribution of avail- 
able work so as to give more 
people jobs. It must provide 
means of increasing purchasing 
power in relation to current pro- 
duction whenever production falls 
below the total desire for the ar- 
ticles produced. 

Albert L. Deane, that brilliant 
official of the General Motors 
Corporation, has evolved one plan 
for eliminating unemployment and 
automatically sustaining purchas- 
ing- power. We are going to hear 
a great deal about this plan from 
now on, and probably it will beget 
others. But in any event, Amer- 
ican business resourcefulness is 
going to be sufficient in this in- 
stance. There is too much at stake 
to let the issue go by default. 

In the durable goods field—in- 
dustries that make locomotives, 
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home delivered — 


Nearly all of The Sun's circulation 
is home delivered . . . delivered not 
by newsboys who drop the papers 
at the doorsteps, on rainy days and 
sunny days, when people are away 
and when people are at home... 
but by the men and women who 
buy The Sun and take it home with 
them in the evening. 


The Sun employs no delivery 
boys, but it has the best home de- 
livery system that money can buy 


i 
‘il 
but not by newsboys 


... best for the reader, best for the 





advertiser. The men and women 
who select The Sun at the news- 
stands every day deliver this news- 
paper to their own homes volun- 
tarily . . . because they want to 
read it, because their families want 
to read it. 


That’s one reason why the de- 
partment stores of New York use 
more space in The Sun than in 
any other newspaper. 


OVER 300,000 CIRCULATION 


The siete Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising. 
NEW YORK 
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farm machinery and other capital 
commodities—a reduction of hours 
and increase in pay would seem 
almost impossible. For, as the rep- 
resentative of these industries at 
Washington ‘said, instead of pro- 
moting employment such a step 
would be more likely to “freeze 
existing unemployment for the in- 
definite future.” 

It is in the group representing 
the field Of consumer goods that 
most headway can now be made; 


and ~if progress 1s —inade—in this 
group, there will be more locomo- 
tives pulling freight; more gray 
iron will be ordered by the machin- 
ery manufacturers and the whole 
capital goods” ifidustry..would be 
improved if things started moving 
faster in the consumer goods field. 

This is where advertising agen- 
cies, publishers and others have an 
opportunity to do a man-sized job. 
The whole theory of the NRA, 
whether it is going to be called 
that in the future, is a permanent 
plan for American social life, to 
increase the purchasing power of 
the masses of our people. 

Instead of having money frozen 
in the hands of those who already 
have all the goods they want, the 
attempt is being made, rationally 
and logically, to get some of it into 
the hands of people who have 
never had enough to buy what they 
badly needed. In this objective 
every manufacturer of consumer 
goods is interested. The provisions 
of the NRA and those made in the 
future are going to be effective 
more and more along these lines. 

Therefore, it becomes necessary 
for manufacturers to develop new 
products which will meet these new 
wants; it is the job of advertising 
agents to work up new copy ideas, 
more believable, more interesting, 
which will show these new dollars 
a place they can be invested for 
greater human comfort and happi- 
ness. Better copy, better advertis- 
ing methods are called for and most 
of all, hard and effective work. 
Many publishers are doing their 
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full share in developing new ac- 
counts in the smaller towns and 
among smaller manufacturers. Ad- 
vertising agencies might well give 
this situation more of their atten- 
tion than they have in the past. It 
is the time for the new business 
departments of advertising agencies 
to get on their toes and go out and 
develop new accounts. Publishers 
of newspapers, magazines, farm 
papers and other advertising media 
are glad and willing to co-operate 
in this job which they can do for 
the benefit, not only of their indus- 
try, but for the country as a whole. 

Truly there is a challenge here 
to anyone interested in any way in 
publishing and advertising. 

No one is going to forget that 
profits are the source of national 
wealth and that out of profits must 
come taxes and the .sinews upon 
which the Government depends for 
its very existence. 

Yet profits made selfishly and 
greedily at the expense of the pub- 
lic good are not to be defended 
Greed and ambition have never 
been exactly synonymous; they 
should not be in the future. Smaller 
profits made now to build wider 
markets for the future is a sound 
and constructive business policy. 

In planning this type of policy, ad- 
vertising and all men engaged in it 
can play a vital and effective part 
Prosperity in industry as a whole 
depends upon the high purchasing 
power of the individual. The re 
lationship is also reciprocal. If 
purchasing power is to be built up 
and maintained, industry must als 
prosper, even though it doesn’t get 
rich overnight, in order to continue 
to pay high wages. 

High wages must be maintained; 
more men must be added. Yet this 
situation cannot last for long if 
wages are obtained continually by 
dipping into surplus. Here is the 
chance for better and more effec- 
tive planning by the men who have 
developed new products, new pack- 
ages, new designs, new ideas. 

The President’s challenge to in- 
dustry is directed squarely at the 
men in advertising and publishing 
who can furnish the motive power 
which will start this virtuous circle 
on its way. 
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“¥ can remember faces, and I can remember names, 

but I’ve never heard, seen, or read about that 
brand of coffee before.” And that’s that as far as 
Mary Morton is concerned. 


There are hundreds of thousands of other AMER- 
ICAN housewives who very definitely feel the same 
way as Mary Morton does about unadvertised brands. 
These women are not hidebound, stuffy Bourbons 
who never forget anything old or learn anything new. 
On the contrary, they are young and alert, eager to 
know what’s new, what’s best. But—and this is very 
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believe I’ve ever 


names, §@ important—they’re much too modern to guess about 
ut that § anything. 
far as § There are 450,000 nice, typical AMERICAN families, 
like the Mortons, reading the Chicago American. The 
. MER. manufacturer who does not advertise in the American 
ignores the largest active market in Chicago. The 
© same & retailer, stocking this manufacturer's merchandise is 
brands. a salesman bereft of more than half of his prospects. 
purbons Really, how in the name of common sense can any 
ig new. & manufacturer expect a retailer to succeed with only 
ager tO & half a market to shoot at? The answer is: He can't 
is very § succeed! 
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years, Pabst-ett is returning to 
the advertising scene in a major 
way as the subject of an intensive 
newspaper advertising drive. The 
campaign marks the first consumer 
promotion on this cheese food since 
it was taken over by the Pabst-ett 
Corporation from the Premier- 
Pabst interests. 

A prize contest is the opening 
feature of the program, which 
started out March 11 with large 
space in Sunday rotogravure sec- 
tions and a full-page in color in a 
national weekly. In addition black- 


+ 
Blackman Appoints De Angelo 


Carlo De Angelo, for five years su- 
pervisor of production and director of 


radio programs with N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., has joined The Blackman 
Company, New York, as head of its 


radio department. He formerly was a 
director with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


= . . 
Don Tyler Joins Scripps-Howard 
Don Tyler, for many years on the 


The Saturday Evening Post in 
New York, is joining the national ad- 
vertising staff of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers in New York. 


° 2 oe 

Has Jacob Ruppert Account 

The werent account of Jacob 

Ruppert, New Y brewer, is now with 
Nason & Roosevelt, 

of that city. 


Inc., agency 


Pabst-ett Returns 


FTER an absence of about two 


Free! 


5000s 


2205 Prizes 















and-white rotogravure advertise- 
ments will be used in newspapers 
in forty-three metropolitan cities 
during the scheduled three-month 
duration of the campaign. The 
contest is based on the question, 
“Why do you like Pabst-ett?” 

To attract maximum participa- 
tion, 2,100 merchandise prizes are 
offered in addition. to the 109 cash 
awards (first prize $1, 000) and to- 
tal cash prizes of $5,000 

Business papers and iets ides 
were used to stimulate the interest 
of the trade and special tie-up 
pieces for displays were furnished. 


+ 


Directs Short Line Advertising 
The Short Line, Inc., of Pennsyl- 
vania, operating a regular bus service 
wt om New York and Washington, 
C., has placed its advertising ac 
with Schwab and Beatty, Inc 





—s 


New York. Newspapers in New York 
Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Wil 
mington and Baltimore will be used 
o . 7 
Cammeyer Shoe with Maxon 
Cammeyer, Inc., New York, shoes, 
has appointed Maxon, Inc., New York, 


to handle its advertising. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used. 
e* e s 


Eastern Steamship to Ayer 


Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., New 
York, has placed — advertising account 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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It’s Time to Trade Up 





Current Merchandising History Shows That Buying Better 


Goods Has Become Fashionable Once More 


By Lawrence Valenstein 


President, The Grey Advertising Service, Inc. 


OR several years radio manu- 

facturers have made a giant 
of the midget model. The flight 
from the higher-priced models was 
almost universal. But at the next 
radio show, according to conversa- 
tions I have had with some large 
manufacturers, the midget will no 
longer occupy the center of the 
stage. Merchandisers in this field 
who have a well-developed faculty 
of interpreting consumer demand 
are convinced that the higher- 
priced models will stage a decided 
comeback and they are backing 
their judgment accordingly. 

The trend for four years in 
every branch of industry was to- 
ward lower prices. Part of these 
price reductions could be traced to 
cheaper raw materials and possibly 
to more efficient manufacturing. 
Part could be traced to the need 
to meet competition. But at least 
as important a factor as any was 
the correctly founded feeling that 
a lean public purse could be tempted 
only with merchandise made with- 
out furbelows and priced at rock 
hottom. The result, as indicated so 
clearly in the radio industry, and 
almost equally clearly in the auto- 
motive industry, was a_ national 
concentration on lower and _ still 
lower price ranges for merchan- 
dise of all descriptions. 

But it is dangerous to form set 
habits in business. Last year’s 
policies are more than apt to be 
outmoded this year. And judging 
by information furnished me by a 
large group of department stores 
and substantiated by conversations 
with manufacturers in diverse 


fields, it seems clear that the policy 
of trading down had been worn 
threadbare in 1933 and today is as 
meaningless as the gold clause in 
a bond. 

The time for trading up has 
definitely arrived. The midget radio 


model, and its counterpart in count- 
less lines, has not been relegated to 
the scrap heap. But its big brothers 
and sisters, who were the Orphan 
Annies of industry for four years, 
are again being favored with the 
attention of business men. 

It is a logical development. In 
every period of business recovery 
it is those who have material pos- 
sessions who recover first. The 
New Deal program has not made 
any radical change in this cus- 
tomary pattern. Florida is having 
a tremendous season. The automo- 
bile industry is temporarily over- 
sold. But Judy O’Grady isn’t boom- 
ing Florida. Nor is the tribe of 
O'Grady keeping Detroit's factory 
chimneys smoking at night. It is 
the Colonel’s lady, and the old 
Colonel, himself, who are booming 
Florida and the automotive in- 


dustry. Not forgetting the farmer, 
who in certain sections is doing 


some booming on his own account. 


Prices Rise Faster 
Than Wages 
In every period of recovery prices 
rise faster than wages. The NRA, 
despite much ballyhoo to the con- 
trary, and despite sonorous-sound- 
ing code provisions, hasn't altered 
that one particle. Who benefits first 
from price increases? Obviously, 
those who own the tangibles. 
When the stock market shows a 


gain of from fifteen to twenty 
points in the averages, there are 
several million security holders 


whose pockethooks—and confidence 
—are helped. When raw materials 
rise in value, another important 
element of the population benefits. 
When innumerable businesses be- 
gin showing profits, for the first 
time in several years, it is those 
who own these businesses who first 
reap the benefits. 

I am not referring here to the 
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few thousand enormously wealthy 
families. I have in mind, rather, 
the upper 20 per cent of our in- 
come groups, representing perhaps 
some 5,000,000 families. This upper 
20 per cent of our population, al- 
though it most certainly did not 
escape financial loss, suffered more 
from frozen credit and frozen feet 
than from actual poverty. Both the 
frozen credit and the frozen feet 
are rapidly being thawed out. Their 
confidence has already returned and 
their faith in the future is being 
supported by that tangible of tan- 
gibles—a good old substantial re- 
serve fund. These are the people 
who are talking about the depres- 
sion in the past tense. Too many 
others find that recovery exists 
only in press reports. 


Willing to Pay 
for Quality 

These fortunate members of the 
upper per cent, who have been 
more or less heartily slapped on 
the back by Old Man Returning 
Prosperity, have always been the 
largest buyers of merchandise that 
would classify as luxuries or near- 
luxuries. But as their incomes and 
their confidence dropped, they con- 
fined their buying more strictly to 
necessities. Now they are again 
buying luxuries and semi-luxuries. 
Also, they are again insisting on 
high quality and are once more 
willing to pay for the quality that 
they want. 

Department stores have had defi- 
nite evidence that this customary 
pattern of recovery is again being 
followed. In most of the large 
cities, these stores are moving little 
more, if any additional merchan- 
dise, on a unit basis, than they 
did last year. For example, in New 
York the department stores for 
February will probably show a dol- 
lar gain of approximately 7 per 
cent. Some 3 per cent of that dol- 
lar increase is due to the sale of 
liquor. Take the remaining 4 per 
cent and compare it with an aver- 
age increase of 20 per cent in the 
prices of merchandise sold in these 
stores and it becomes clear that 
the stores are not moving as many 
units as in the comparable period 
a year ago. As a matter of fact, 
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in February the department-store 
loss in unit volume for the entire 
country was 7 per cent. 

But the stores are making a 
better financial showing because. 
among other reasons, they are sell- 
ing more quality ‘merchandise— 
more higher- priced items on which 
the mark-up is larger—than they 
did a year ago. This is true in 
practically every department. But 
it is important to make a distinc- 
tion here between merchandise that 
has been increased in price due to 
greater costs and merchandise that 
is deliberately made better and 
therefore commands a higher price. 
Department stores are fighting 
price advances on regular merchan- 
dise because they feel that the 
general public’s capacity to pay the 
increased bill is highly question- 
able. But on the other hand, the 
stores are beginning to favor 
higher quality at a higher price be- 
cause they have had convincing 
proof that the luxury and the semi- 
luxury market has made a striking 
comeback. 

All this is of deep significance to 
manufacturers whose merchandise 
falls into varying price ranges. As 
I have already mentioned, some of 
the radio producers are cognizant 
of the situation and have laid plans 
to trade-up. It is interesting and 
pertinent, in this connection, to 
note that the makers of the Cape- 
hart radio-phonograph combination, 
which sells at from approximately 
$350 up to $1,000, report a sur- 
prisingly large increase in business. 
But the rank and file of producers 
seem as yet to be unaware of the 
remarkably rapid return of buying 
confidence and purchasing ability 
among the upper 20 per cent of the 
income groups. 


Another Reason 
for Quality 

There is another reason which 
alert manufacturers have found to 
justify the addition to their lines 
of higher quality numbers. This 
has already been hinted at—the in- 
creasing resistance the stores are 
displaying to price advances on 
merchandise that is precisely the 
same as the last shipment. Where 
a salesman calls on a store and is 
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(COSMOPOLITAN 


“April 


the largest issue of the Best 





Publication since June, 1931 


Riss! 
high folio . . . . 194 pages 


. 34 full page advertisements . 
. . « 28 new accounts ... 


32 advertisers in this issue using 
more space in 1934 than in 1933 
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“TURN fo( COSMOPOLITAN” 
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THE 


MEDIUM 


of 
CHICAGO'S 
LOOP DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


ADVERTISING LINAGE OF LOOP 
DEPARTMENT STORES .. . 1933 


. CHICAGO DAILY NEWS . . 3,095,598 
. DAILY TRIBUNE. . . . . . 2,778,645 
. AMERICAN ...... ~ 1,276,939 
. SUNDAY TRIBUNE. . . . . 1,157,889 
DAILY HERALD-EXAMINER . . 652,957 
. EVENING TIMES ... . . 406,857 
. SUNDAY HERALD-EXAMINER . 211,849 
, SRG TEND ce rel 6 92,978 


Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


ONOORWH = 


Serving every Chicago family . . . with 

every type of merchandise . .. and 

getting their attention most satisfactorily, 
every day, every year, through 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago's Largest Daily Home Circulation 
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forced to admit that his merchan- 
jise has not changed one whit and 
that the price advance is due en- 
tirely to the increased cost of mate- 
rials and labor, he is bucking up 
against more and more opposition. 
But where the salesman is able to 
point out that—as in the case of 
a radio set—a better cabinet is be- 
ing used, or a better circuit, or 
more tubes, etc. he is able to 
justify the additional cost. 

In advertising, particularly in 
the advertising of manufacturers, 
a policy of trading-up dictates im- 
portant copy changes. For four 
vears advertising has tended to 
feature low prices, low operating 
costs, economy here, economy there. 
Economy is today far from an ob- 
solete word. But with the buying 
group that is now in position, both 
mentally and financially, to extend 
its purchasing, economy is slowly 
but surely becoming less of a 
shibboleth. 

It is no longer quite so fash- 
ionable, among the upper 20 per 
cent, to boast about the age of 
one’s car. Cadillac was able to sell 
more cars in the first two weeks 
f this year than in the first two 
months of last year, because the 
cream of the buying crop is again 
pointing with pride to its new 
model. As a matter of fact, it is 
definitely noticeable that those of 
the upper crust are once more 
flaunting their new acquisitions. 
The old game of keeping up with 
the Joneses is taking on new ‘life. 
It is scarcely necessary to apologize 
these days when one refurnishes a 
home 


— 


Friedman with Cramer-Tobias 


Leon A. Friedman, formerly pres- 
ent of The Leon A. Friedman Ad- 
ertising Agency, is now associated with 
Cramer-Tobias Company, Inc., New 
York. He will be in charge of the new 
business department and will superin- 
tend radio activities of “the agency. 
A Harris, former production man- 
ager of the Friedman agency, is also 
Cramer-Tobias. 
eee 


Newspaper Executives to Meet 


The Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association will hold its annual 
onvention in New York during the 
week of June 17. Alvin R. Magee, 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
mes, is president. 


This is a radical turnabout. Ad- 
vertising copy should reflect it. Ad- 
vertising copy must reflect it. 

do not suggest the snobbish, 
aristocratic copy that dotted the 
advertising landscape in 1928 and 
1929. I do suggest advertising that 
recognizes that the midget model— 
that symbol of the status of the 
Great American Pocketbook—is 
no longer the cock of the walk, 
either in the radio industry or in 
a great many other fields. 

Advertising has shrieked, begged 
and pleaded for four long years. 
There was justification for that 
type of copy—a continual process 
of trading down dictated that it 
should be used. 

But now the trend has reversed 
itself, along with the reversal in 
the general business trend. Trading 
up is again in the cards. Isn't it 
logical to believe that advertising 
should reflect the new state of af- 
fairs? 

Merchandisers should not over- 
look the fact that the lag between 
the desire and its consummation 
does not usually have to stretch 
out into considerable time among 
the upper 20 per cent of the in- 
come group. The wherewithal with 
which to gratify most desires is on 
tap among these people. Now that 
these desires are once more com- 
ing to the surface, they are rapidly 
being fulfilled. The stores have al- 
ready had the change impressed 
upon them. They are receptive to 
trading-up suggestions as never 
before in the last four years. The 
next move is up to the manufac- 
turer. 


+ 
Texas Office for Crump 


The Murrell Crump Advertising 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has opened 
an office in the Insurance Building, 
San Antonio. Howard W. Davis, for 
several years identified with merchan- 
dising and advertising in the Southwest, 
becomes vice-president in charge of the 
San Antonio office. 

eee 


Has Oh Henry! Account 


The Williamson Candy Company, 
Chicago, Oh Henry! bars and other 
candy products, has appointed the John 
H. Dunham Company, of that city, to 
handle its advertising account. ians 
for increased advertising activity are 
under way. 
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Or friends must be kept, it is true. But 
that is merely holding on. 


Progress demands larger volume, greater 
profits. And the only means is to win New 
Customers. 


Where will you find them? 


To scores of manufacturers, the New York 
Evening Journal has been a never-failing 
source, year after year. 


The response of its readers in over 600,000 
New York homes is an endless cause of Prog- 
ress... and profit. 


We do not attempt to explain why Journal 
readers respond better than other groups. We 
simply state the fact . . . and welcome an 
opportunity to prove it. 


A Neverfailing Selling Force 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY - RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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(CHALK up a credit mark for 
the Schenley Products Com- 
pany, distillers, which at a meeting 
of distributors outlined plans that 
involve an advertising expenditure 
of $3,000,000. This organization 
claims the honor of being the first 
in the United States to comply 
with the President’s proposal made 
at last week’s NRA conference. 

It has reduced its work week 
10 per cent and increased wages 
by the same figure, thus adding 
about 1,000 men to the 8,500 it al- 
ready had in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana and Kentucky. 

Grover Whalen, chairman of the 
Schenley board, made the an- 
nouncement to General Johnson in 
the following telegram: 

“The rebirth of this industry has 
been stimulated most substantially 
by the Administration’s national 
recovery action. The Schenley 
Products Company is anxious to 
co-operate with you and the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration in 
its desire to shorten the work- 
week and to increase employment. 

“It is our purpose to immedi- 
ately comply with your request to 


+ 


NBC Adds Electrical 
Transcription Service 

The National Broadcasting Company, 
effective April 2, will inaugurate a com- 
plete electrical — ey service for 
advertisers, according to an announce- 
ment by Richard C. Fussereca, Jr., exec- 
utive vice-president. The new service 
will be under the direction of the NBC 
Local Service Bureau. 

The establishment of this bureau in 
1932, acting as representative for sta- 
tions under NBC management, marked 
the beginning of co-ordinated NBC ser- 
vice for local and sectional advertisers. 

The addition of transcription facilities 
will round out this service and permit 
the extension of NBC spot broadcasting 
operations through its associated sta- 


tions. 
eee 


Wickersham, Vice-President 
Standard Brands 

Corwin Wickersham, for four years 
resident of Standard Brands Limited, 
fontreal, has been elected vice-president 
of Standard Brands, Inc. He will take 
over executive direction of the foreign 
department in New York and of the 
Widlar Company of Cleveland, a sub- 
sidiary. 


Schenley Adds 1,000 Men 


American industry which you made 
Tuesday to shorten the work- 
week 10 per cent and thereby in- 
crease wages 10 per cent, and so 
create additional jobs for thou- 
sands of workers. 

“Tn all our plants the new sched- 
ule of hours and wages will be put 
into effect Monday, March 12.” 

The company’s first distributors’ 
conference was attended by 250 key 
men from all parts of the country, 
Its $3,000,000 advertising campaign 
will get under way April 1 with 
schedules in 300 newspapers in 
twenty-two States. Magazine ad- 
vertising will commence in May 

Plans also call for intensive use 
of dealer helps. An electric dis- 
play to be installed on Broadway, 
New York, the men were told, will 
be the largest of its kind. 

There are many brands in the 
Schenley line. To identify them 
with the line, advertising will fea- 
ture the “Mark of Merit,” a five- 
pointed star. The philosophy of 
the campaign was interpreted to the 
conference in the form of a ninety- 
minute play, replete with chorus 
girls and everything. 

+ 
Two New Accounts to 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., has heer 
appointed by the Chase Brass & Coppe 
Company to direct the advertising of its 
lighting fixtures division. The Asso- 
ciated Tire Lines of The B. F. (iood 
rich Rubber Company, covering Ho 
Miller, Diamond and Brunswick tires, 
is another new account placed with this 
agency. 

e . 7 


Pember Joins “True Story” 


W. H. Pember, formerly direct 
media divisions and production 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, advertising agency, 
has joined the New York sales staff « 
True Story Magazine. He was asso- 
ciated . with Ruthrauff & Ryan for 
more than twelve years. 


McKinney with Ayer 

Francis Fowler McKinney has joined 
the sales promotion staff of N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc. He was formerly 
with the Sales Development Company 
Holden, McKinney & Clark, Inc., Me- 
Kinney, Marsh Cushing, Inc., and 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit 
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Another Giant Stirs 


Home Equipment Industry Shows Signs of Awakening, and Just 
Watch It After It Gets Started! 


By Everett R. Smith 


HERE are stirrings and rum- 

blings, and signs that a giant is 
getting ready to awake in the fields 
of marketing and advertising. There 
are many accumulated tasks for 
him to perform and he will find 
many new ones to do. He will 
have to learn to use the right hand 
of advertising effectively, or he 
will do only a one-handed job. 

Perhaps I should refer to this 
fellow not as an individual, but 
rather as a family. For there are 
no definite signs that there is de- 
veloping a “new industry” which 
will lead us out of the wilderness of 
depression—but, rather, the awak- 
ening and stirring to intelligent ac- 
tivity of a group of industries. 

Their classification is broad, but 
a coherent one. It is that of home 
equipment, 

Much has beeri said about air 
conditioning as being “the great 
new industry.” There has been 
much imagination and too little 
common sense applied to considera- 
tion of its possibilities. Weather 
making, for the home, the store 
and industry, has great opportu- 
nities; but it has not yet begun to 
find itself. There are not fewer 
than eighteen major market divi- 
sions for this industry to consider. 
The industry does not really know, 
in terms of sound facts, where it 
ought to start. Much attention and 
effort is being devoted to home in- 
stallation, for which the industry is 
not prepared and which is not its 
most immediately profitable mar- 
ket. Weather making will be an 
important part of the home equip- 
ment industry, but it is yet one 
about which there should not be 
too much excitement for a while. 

For the broad field of home 
equipment items there is a vast 
accumulated, and an even greater 
latent potential. New construction 
will give it a tremendous stimulus ; 
but the potential market is stagger- 








ing even without new building. 

Take such an item as paint, for 
illustration. Ask any master painter 
how much work he has done in the 
last three years. Multitudes of 
houses are from one to four years 
overdue for exterior painting. In 
astonishing numbers they have 
reached the condition where de- 
terioration is beginning. With im- 
proving incomes, painting orders 
are increasing. Loans from the 
Federal Home Loan Corporation 
are spreading acres of paint. Money 
is being borrowed from loan com- 
panies so that homes may be 
dressed up enough to make their 
sale possible. 

This refers to exterior painting 
only. There will follow demand 
for interior painting, and for new 
wallpapers. 


Need for New Decoration 
Recognized 


Recently an investigation was 
made (not for a paint or paper 
manufacturer) among 1,000 home 
owners in two cities. One of the 
points discussed was that of the 
relative importance of various ele- 
ments, from the decorative stand- 
point. Curiously, wall covering led 
by a substantial margin. Was this 
a consciousness of freshening up— 
too long deferred—being widely 
recognized? Furniture and floor 
coverings followed in that order. 

Paint, wallpapers and lighting 
fixtures are among the products 
for which there is a vast accumula- 
tion of need. But there are many 
others. Go into the average home 
today and notice the window 
draperies. Note the large proportion 
which are faded, worn, mended. Is 
it possible to believe that a wo- 
man will wait a bit longer than 
necessary to replace them? 

These articles come under the 
decorative heading of the home 
equipment market. Furniture comes 
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under the headings of both decora- 
tive and comfort. Has anyone yet 
called to the attention of the public 
the comparative time spent on the 
living-room davenport in relation 
to that spent on the seat of the 
automobile? 

It seems that everyone knows 
that there is a vast market for 
electrical appliances. Yet why is 
there, among the groups able to 
buy, 46 per cent ownership of 
washing machines in Hartford 
County, Conn., and only 30 per 
cent in the Newark area? 

Why are fewer vacuum cleaners 
being sold than the number re- 
quired to replace those which yearly 
wear out? And there is less than 
50 per cent saturation of the 
vacuum cleaner market. 

And how many homes have a 
kitchen ventilating fan? Yet it is 
the experience of one company that 
for each ten fans put in on trial, 
nine have been sold. 

Probably the best job to date on 
a major appliance has been that on 
electric refrigerators. Yet of the 
homes which might use one, only 
one-fourth of them now have it. 
Still, the performance on this item 
has been so far ahead of that on its 
other products, that one large com- 
pany is trying to work out methods 
to get its refrigerator dealers to do 
the same job on other appliances. 


Opportunities for Structural 
Products 


With the exception of paint, 
nothing has been said here of the 
structural division of the home 
equipment field. Insulation, roof 
treatments, roof covering, plumb- 
ing fixtures and supplies, new bath- 
rooms—the list is large and so is 
the opportunity for most of these 


products. There is realization of | 


the opportunity here, but it is not 
always intelligent from the under- 
standing of market possibilities and 
how to develop them. For instance, 
one large company is giving great 
thought and study to means for 
selling a new kind of plaster. At 
the same time it is paying no at- 
tention to its new fire and weather- 
proof covering for the sides of a 
frame house. It is attractive, easy 
to apply, and should have a strong 
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appeal to the owner of the small 
home. 

So much for a few high spots of 
the home equipment field as the 
great marketing opportunity of the 
near future. But it will be a real 
opportunity only for those who 
apply to it some real selling in- 
telligence. 

There must of course be knowl- 
edge of location of markets, dis- 
tribution, use of selective selling 
and planning for the activities of 
the dealer. There must also be an 
acceptance of the merchandising 
point of view. Styling is an impor- 
tant element in practically every 
item for the home equipment field, 
whether it be an electric iron or a 
piece of living-room furniture. 
There must also be developed an 
active consciousness of these items. 


Inspiration from the 
Automobile Field 


In the automobile field there has 
been developed over the years one 
of the best illustrations of the 
theory of “conspicuous spending.” 
Some of this must be developed 
for home equipment, particularly 
for the decorative and structural 
items. That calls for keen merchan- 
dising and good advertising. 

Hundreds of companies are fum- 
bling around with partial realiza- 
tion of their opportunities in this 
field. The next two years will see 
notable development of leaders who 
have the courage to take advantage 
of this opportunity in the right 
way. It may safely be prophesied 
that two years from now there will 
be considerable change in the ratio 
of advertising in the leading maga- 
zines. Today in general there is 
seen about 85 per cent of advertis- 
ing in women’s magazines devoted 
to food, drugs, cosmetics and auto- 
mobiles. With no decrease in that 
linage, the number of home equip- 
ment advertisers is likely to in- 
crease greatly. 

Many are asking the question— 
where is the new advertising 
coming from? A study of the 
possibilities, competitive conditions, 
saturation, and what is actually 
stirring under the surface points 
to this answer—the home equip- 
ment field. 
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44, 701 


DAILY AVERAGE NET PAID 
CIRCULATION FOR FEBRUARY, 1934 


* Total Daily Average Net Paid Home 
Delivered Circulation Now Largest In 
News History. 


% Largest Total Daily Average Net Paid 
Circulation In News History—with one 
exception: March, 1932, when extras 


on Lindbergh Baby Kidnaping case were 
sold. 


*% A Gain of 14,073 Over February, 1933. 
*% A Gain of 3,595 Over January, 1934. 


% The News Can Do The Advertising Job 
ALONE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Groucho Says: 


For Heaven’s Sake, Respect Yourself! 


OR the love of Mike, Driggs, 

tell me are you selling shoes or 
chiselling on the social editor’s es- 
tablished rights and privileges? 

For two years you have steered 
your slaves, meaning our agency, 
away from ‘good old stand-up-and- 
do-the-job-leather, from extreme 
care in processing, from fine styl- 
ing and full value and switched us 
on to (a) Hollywood where they 
make pictures to be seen in the 
dark with your feet under the seat, 
(b) Sue and Archie, a pair of silly 
little copy writers’ snobs who 
ought to be thrown off the dock, 
(c) to your knocking of “other” 
shoes which would make anyone 
think there aren’t any good shoes 
made, if he believed it, (d) to the 
cartoon strip which cartooned only 
yourself which you didn’t mean to 
do. 

You gave a lovely imitation of 
a master of industry prattling 
away like a four-year-old kid. 

You must get attention? Surely 
you must. Nuisances get attention. 
That the kind you want? That's 
the kind you’ve been getting and 
maybe it has sold shoes. 

Listen to me. Biggar shoes are 
good, well made, well styled. They 
stand the strain. They are easy 
to wear, and once the firm which 
made them had public respect. Oh 
yes, I know it is sales you want, 
not imaginary self-respect. 


You’ve spent $2,000,000 the last 
+ 


Joins Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn 
Russell B. Williams, formerly with 
the radio department of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company at Chicago, has joined the 
staff of Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & 
Finn, advertising agency of that city. 
He will have charge of the radio de- 
partment. 
eee 


Pitkin to Erwin, Wasey 

Maxwell I. Pitkin, for many years 
vice-president_and director of copy of 
the George Harrison Phelps agency in 
Detroit and, more recently, with Maxon, 
Inc., | joined the copy staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company in New York. 
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two years and we wrote the copy? 
Admitted. I’d aim this talk at 
us, if that would do any good, but 
you dominate the campaigns. We 
try to give you what you want, 
even if we shouldn't. 

Here’s what you are doing, or 
if you prefer, what we've been do- 
ing for you. You have invested 
a part of that $2,000,000 in arous- 
ing an active lot of reformers. You 
are spending your money, some of 
it, to invite these people, the silly 
ones among them, to advocate the 
abolishment of advertising and 
substitution of Government stand- 
ardization in its place. You are 
inviting consumers to organize in 
defense against you who want to 
serve consumers. You are ex- 
tending a cordial invitation to some 
smart lads to research and grade 
all products for the benefit of con- 
sumers, and take over the adver- 
tising function in the name of the 
people. 

Some reformers have got sense 
Some are clever money makers for 
themselves. Most of them are elo- 
quent and persuasive. Your prod- 
uct doesn’t need reform. Why 
need you help these people reform 
you out of business? 

There are some advertisers who 
are saying something about some- 
thing and doing it well. You are 
helping to spoil their mediums for 
them and that is a dirty trick. 

GROUCHO. 


_ 


With Williams, Lawrence 
& Cresmer 

James B. Thompson has been 
to the sales staff of the San Francise« 
office of the Williams, Lawrence 4 
Cresmer Company, publishers’ represet 
tative. He has been engaged in sales 
work in Texas and California for the 
last six years. 





. > . 
A. M. Ross Heads Own Business 


Albert M. Ross, who recently re- 
signed as  vice- president of Lord & 
Thomas, has started his own advertis 
ing business with offices at 122 East 
42nd Street. New York, under the name 
of Albert M. Ross, Inc. He had beer 
with Lord & Thomas for nine years 
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Dealers Like This Group 
Selling Plan 


Armstrong Cork Kitchen Week Wins Co-operation 
By E. C. Hawley 


Armstrong Cork Company 


URING the late fall months 
of 1933 several hundred de- 
partment and furniture stores 
staged broad scope promotions of 
kitchen furnishings. The casual 
observer, viewing the activity of 
but a single store, would be most 
unlikely to discover anything sug- 
gesting outside inspiration of the 
event. However, were that same ob- 
server to scan reports from a group 
of these stores, he would notice the 
constant recurrence of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum as a featured product. 
He would suspect that the hand of 
the Armstrong Cork Company had 
been at work behind the scenes and 
his suspicions would be entirely 
correct. The inspiration for these 
hundreds of “Kitchen Weeks,” as 
most of them were called, came 
from that company as the result 
of a special merchandising program 
used during the last months of 1933. 
The Kitchen-Week plan came 
into being as a way of meeting 
special conditions created by the 
depression years. In normal years 
the general acceptance of, linoleum 
as a kitchen floor brings a rela- 
tively constant volume of business 
into the market. There are a defi- 
nite number of kitchens in use and 
every year about the same num- 
ber of kitchen floors wear to the 
point where replacement is the 
logical procedure. Realizing the 
relative constancy of this volume 
in normal times, it has been the 
policy of the company to devote 
the major share of its promotional 
effort to the expansion of the use 
of linoleum in other rooms of the 
house. 

Since 1929, however, the normal 
flow of replacement business in 
kitchen floors has been greatly re- 
tarded. Floors have been wearing 
out just as fast as ever, but buying 
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new ones has been delayed. The 
size of this rather readily calcu- 
lable backlog of unfulfilled replace- 
ment revealed the necessity of 
temporarily shifting promotional 
activity in that direction. 

The first step toward concentrat- 
ing attention on the kitchen was 
taken through the decision to vary 
the usual practice of staggering in- 
sertion dates on color advertising 
in national publications and to so 
arrange the schedule that the entire 
list was devoted, during October, 
to advertising for kitchen floors. 


The primary objective of this 
move was to provide a _ strong 
background against which store 
promotions could be built. The 


building of the Kitchen-Week plan 
was then undertaken. 


Spotlight on Kitchen 
Equipment 


In many large department and 
furniture stores the linoleum de- 
partment is so overshadowed by 
the sheer bulk of other depart- 
ments that it is difficult to induce 
store executives to authorize a pro- 
motion possessing the power and 
strength which appeared essential 
in this case. Here was a real ob- 
stacle. Armstrong decided to avoid 
trying to climb over it and adopted 
a roundabout course instead. 

While linoleum itself might be 
standing in the shadow, the spot- 
light of merchandising attention 
was undoubtedly focused on kitchen 
equipment and furnishings of all 
kinds. There was plenty of adver- 
tising for refrigerators, ranges, 
electrical appliances, _utensils, 
kitchen cabinets, etc. It appeared 
that all that was needed was a 
plan under which these individual 
performers would be put together 
on the same bandwagon—be told 
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to play in tune and in unison. 

Fundamentally the idea was to 
sell the store on the advisability 
of staging a store-wide promotion 
of everything for the kitchen. This 
company reasoned that if this could 
be done, a reasonable share of the 
people who could and would buy 
anything for their kitchens would 
purchase Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Still more indirectly, but of con- 
siderable importance nevertheless, 
was the fact that purchasing other 
kitchen furnishings often leads to 
linoleum sales. A woman might buy 
a refrigerator as a result of some 
store’s Kitchen-Week, but that 
shining new refrigerator made her 
old floor look shabbier by contrast, 
made her a better linoleum prospect. 


An Easy Plan 
to Sell 


That the plan was relatively easy 
to sell is shown by the fact that 
approximately 500 stores, including 
many of the biggest names in re- 
tailing, adopted it. From the stand- 
point of selling it to the merchant, 
the great advantage was the fact 
that it was pointed directly at the 
store’s own interest, asked no spe- 
cial concession and put the manu- 
facturer® in the light of perform- 
ing, at least to some extent, an 
unselfish service for the merchant. 

To counterbalance these advan- 
tages was the disadvantage that the 
company’s salesman had to go 
through and beyond the depart- 
mental’ manager, usually his sole 
point of contact with the store, to 
reach an executive high enough in 
rank to authorize a store-wide pro- 
motion. Often this meant contact- 
ing a committee. Still oftener the 
salesman had to call on buyers in 
a number of different departments 
to sell them on lending their weight 
to the event. 

As a basis for selling the plan, 
a special portfolio was prepared 
for each salesman. This was divided 
into two sections. The first 


outlined the basic plan and dis- 
played reprints of the linoleum 
advertising which emphasized the 
general subject of kitchen refur- 
nishing. The second section of 
this portfolio was a “how-to-do- 
it” manual. 


Each page or group 
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of pages was devoted to one sub- 
ject; inter-departmental display, 
window display, the building of a 
model kitchen, newspaper advertis- 
ing, and general tie-ups. Each 
suggestion was completely de- 
tailed, but the number of sugges- 
tions was limited, on the theory 
that better results are obtained by 
concentrating, for example, on one 
excellent window display than by 
giving a choice between many good 
windows. 

The second section of the sales- 
man’s portfolio was reprinted in 
another form and me the mer- 
chant’s manual. This manual con- 
tained all of the necessary informa- 
tion, yet avoided distribution of the 
expensive color sections of the 
salesman’s portfolio which a mer- 
chant should see once, yet did not 
need to keep for reference. The 
manual was perforated along the 
binding edge so that the executive 
in charge could tear out each page, 
give it to the man who was to 
carry out the tasks it outlined. 
This eliminated the necessity for 
duplicating distribution of _port- 
folios in the same store. 


Display Material 
Provided 


A cutout display, giant repro- 
duction of magazine color page, 
mailing folders and similar items 
were supplied to the merchant for 
use in displays devoted to the 
linoleum. In addition, the company 
supplied two items in no way ad- 
vertising its own product. These 
two items were badges for sales- 
people and streamers to be used in 
the store, in the windows, on de- 
livery trucks, etc. Two sizes of 
streamers were supplied, a large 
one for general display use and a 
small size for use on show cards. 
Both buttons and streamers carried 
only the words, “Kitchen-Week.” 
Although costing little, the fur- 
nishing of this material to the mer- 
chant proved particularly valuable 
in building good-will and securing 
co-operation. 

The most interesting and impor- 
tant result of the plan was the 
fact that many stores gave Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum a more generous 
showing and more active promo- 
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ATERING to the greatest crowds that have 

ever attended an Automobile Show in 
Louisville, dealers were gratified by the genuine 
buying interest evinced by the public and by the 
large number of sales made on the floor . . . the 
greatest number in three years. 


This is further evidence of the sound business 
conditions in this market and of the effectiveness 
of the advertising (33,423 lines Sunday and 
13,560 lines daily) which was placed in the auto- 
motive section of 


Che Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
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tion than they ordinarily do on 
merchandising plans built exclu- 
sively around the product. One 
merchant, for example, had never 
used a full window on linoleum 
before, but when he was sold on 
the idea of devoting all of his 
window space to kitchen furnish- 
ings he unhesitatingly gave a full 
window to the linoleum and, in 
addition, included the product in a 
number of ensemble displays in 
ather windows. 

As was to be expected, the size 
and scope of the Kitchen Weeks 
varied considerably. They ranged 
all the way from the store which 
ran a double-truck newspaper cam- 
paign, built a special model kitchen, 
held a cooking school and had 
demonstrations all over the store, 
down to the small merchant who 
put in a single window and ran a 
few inches of newspaper advertis- 
ing. This result had been antici- 
pated and provided for in the plan. 
Everything had been so worked 
out that a merchant could use any 
or all of the units, and use them 
in a wide variety of different ways. 
There was plenty of room for store 
initiative, yet a definite enough ap- 
proach for the merchant who 
lacked this quality. 

In the case of a number of the 
largest department stores prac- 
tically every detail of the sug- 
gested plan was re-worked with a 
new and different treatment. How- 
ever, the important thing was that 
the basic idea of a general kitchen- 
goods promotion was accepted and 
therefore the objective back of the 
whole plan was obtained. This fact 
points out the great desirability 
of building merchandising plans 
around basic ideas that are flexible 


* 


Davies Joins Seagram; Million- 
Dollar Campaign Planned 
David N. Davies has been_appointed 


director of advertising of Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., New York. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., and the Louis 
K. Liggett Company. Officials of the 
Seagram company state that an adver- 
tising campaign of over $1,000,000 will 
be run_this year on its liquor products. 
Geyer-Cornell, Inc., is handling the 
Seagram campaign which will appear 
in newspapers, magazines and business 
papers. 
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enough to permit widely varied 
treatment. 

An important point demonstrated 
by the success of the Kitchen-Week 
plan, is the desirability of planning 
promotions for department- -store 
use in such a manner that naturally 
allied products may be logically 
included. The department- store 
viewpoint groups certain products 
together. In the ordinary case 
these groupings involve products 
that are allied as far as the con 
sumer is coucerned, but are seldom 
the products of one manufacturer, 
The fact is often overlooked that 
many a promotion fails to be used 
in certain stores because it is so 
specifically planned for a single 
product, and has such inflexible 
boundaries that the inclusion of as- 
sociated products in the same plan 
is impossible. The easiest approach 
to any mind is through the chan- 
nel of common thought and among 
department-store executives the 
channel of common thought most 
often concerns merchandise groups 
rather than single items. 

The disinclination of manufac- 
turers to include allied products in 
the promotion plans they suggest 
to department stores quite natu- 
rally grows out of the fear that their 
own products will suffer from 
divided attention. If the Kitchen 
Week plan may be taken as a typi- 
cal case, two points in rebuttal are 
worth considering. The first is that 
the featured product’s share of a 
major group promotion very often 


.turns out to be larger than could 


have been expected from a spe 
cialized plan. The second point is 
that the wider appeal of the plan 
involving allied products leads to 
its adoption by more stores. 


+ 


Vadsco Advertising Appro- 
priation Doubled 


Advertising appropriations for 1934 
by subsidiaries of the Vadsco Sales 
Corporation, Long Island City, N. YW 
are more than double those of last 
year, according to Robert E. Lee, seed 
retary of the company. He announces 
that increases in January and Februaty 
sales over the corresponding months of 
last year and reports on sales proé 
pects from field supervisors have 
vinced the company’s executives 
the time is opportune for additional 
advertising. 
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/ AM GOING TO BE 


a girl marries and faces the 
serious, practical business of home- 
ting, Good Housekeeping takes on a 
meaning for her. 


unately, she discovers that Good 
eeping—with unparalleled author- 
and efficiency—tells. her how to be 
cessful in all the complexities of house- 
life...how to entertain formally or 
lately... how to furnish her home with 
and equip it for efficiency...how to 
dherhealth and good looks... how to 
ide varied and nutritious meals for 
...how to purchase quality with 
omy. 
ihe discovers that an enduring friend- 
ip begins when she takes up her fountain 
and writes—as millions of brides have 
tn before her: 


“Editor of Good Housekeeping: 
“I am going to be married. Please 
give me your advice about... .”’ 





—THE BRIDE PZ? 


Filling the Hope Chest 
Berkeley, California 


I am going to be married. Could 
you please send me some of your 
——s pamphlets; such as, “The 


de’s Housekeeping Hope Chest” 
and pamphlets you might have of 
this nature. 


Planning the Trousseau 
Boston, Mass. 


Iam tobe married this Fall,and I read 
Good Housekeeping’s most interest- 
ing article on the etiquette of the 
marriage ceremony and reception 
itself, which I found most useful. I 
wondered if perhaps similar articles 

ertaining to the trousseau and 
ope-chest might not have been 
published at some previous date? 


I want to buy wisely in procuring 
the rest of my things. How many 
towels should one in moderate cir- 
cumstances really need—guest, 
hand, bath, etc., and table linen, and 
blankets, and what would be the 
most modern and all-round labor- 
saving kitchen utensils to start 
accumulating? 


ee ee to 1 ye F, sia 





Furniture for an Apartment 
Brooklyn, 


I am newly married and am 
to open my apartment. I am 
loss as to where to start, wh 
buy, how to cook and 


ee | 
furnish my home. I want fur’: 


of the French 
room and the living room. 
give me any idea of the curui 
to style and the appropriate 
combinations? 


She Wants a Styled Home 

Cleveland 
I am planning to start houseke 
and desire a lovely kitchen. | 
prefer to use the sky-blue sha 
dishes and a black and white 
white stove. I want to use al 
glassware with the dishes. D¢ 
think this is a combination o 
many colors? 

Would you suggest havi 
cream colored stove instead? 
would it then be proper to ha 
walls done in cream and my 
covered with a cream and bi 
terned covering? Or do you 
of a better combination of « 
I have not as yet made any p 
of kitchen utensils or furnitu 
am anxious to do so as $00 
decide on a color scheme. 


THR 
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UR PURCHASING __ 


ds om the Institute 
Norristown, Pa. 
panning to be married soon, 
at's why I read everything the 
te has to say, so eagerly. 


bur menus (and I’ve read hun- 
of them) are honest-to-good- 
meals and not just imaginary 
,and your recipes do have the 
f turning out deliciously. My 
ds and I thought your article 

for Just Two of Us” was the 
splendid thing of its kind we 

Bun across. 


hd now, because I’m so thor- 

y inexperienced, would like 

o send the bulletins mentioned 
@ur article: 


ousehold Equipment, Tested 
aed Approved” 


he Bride’s Housekeeping Hope 
hest,” 


ging the Family Income,” 
Vhat to Serve for Bridge, Buffet 
Ii Holiday Parties.” 
Bif you have a list of Cosmetics 
your Seal of Approval, please 
it along, too. 


SQAON HOLSFKFFPING— 





which 
ver a period of six months. 





Muskegon, Mich. 
I was a bride in July but I had sub- 
scribed to your magazine the year 
before and hence had the help of it 
in buying my kitchen equipment, 
all Good Housekeeping tested. We 
bought a electric stove 
since it was Good Housekeeping 
tested and Saturday we bought a 
—___electric heater — also 
tested. Hence, I swear by Good 
Housekeeping. It is the only 
scientific way to start housekeeping. 





Now, for the questions— 1st: 
Would you please recommend a 
good furniture polish? Is there any 
way of taking scratches off a dining 
room table? 2nd: My pies are al- 
ways soggy, otherwise good. Why? 
3rd: Does running an electric heater 
(room heater) take a lot of elec- 
tricity? How does it compare with 
an electric iron, toaster, and 
vacuum cleaner? 





IN THE 


Brudes. 


SERVICE 


“TT AM a bride, and would like to know 
how I can obtain all those bulletins 
you have pictured in Good Housekeeping. 
If I can get them a load will be lifted from 
my mind. The help which I know I can 
get from them will aid me do my planning 
and my work as it should be done; not as 
mother used to do it.” 


The bride who wrote this letter to Good 
Housekeeping is typical of multitudes who 
find in its issues, and in its authoritative 
bulletins and portfolios, the satisfactory an- 
swer to every need. 


THE BRIDE BUYS. She will buy your 
product if it is advertised in and guaran- 
teed by Good Housekeeping. 


EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
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Blue Eagle Timing 


Paris Garter Keys New and Extensive Advertising Campaign to 
Renewed Public Interest in NRA 


PRECISELY timing their fire to 
the widely publicized code hear- 
ings in Washington, A. Stein & Com- 
pany are adroitly capitalizing upon 
the re-heated public interest in the 
NRA and its avian emblem with 
an extensive advertising campaign 
whose central theme is this: 

“Buy under the Blue Eagle, of 
course—but choose the best.” 

The messages are breaking in 
newspapers in fifty cities and in 
twenty-five weekly and monthly 
magazines, as well as in street car 
cards and outdoor bulletin and 
poster displays. The copy theme 
evidences not only an effective em- 
ployment of the element of head- 
line timeliness, but a nice piece of 
accuracy in “beating the gun” on 
a current event, inasmuch as the 
whole program was carefully 
planned and merchandised to deal- 
ers well before the renewed NRA 
commotion began. Also of interest 
is the scientific approach used in 
developing and checking the idea 
from the consumer standpoint. 

Coupled with the piece of buying 
advice stressed by the campaign, is 
a selling theme which points out 
that the mere signing of a code 
does not create quality—the idea 


being dramatized by analogies in- 
volving famous men who have 
reached the peak in their respective 
fields of endeavor. 

“If all inventors signed a code— 
there still would be but one Edi- 
son,” begins a typical advertise- 
ment. The terse copy which 
follows is: “Paris Garters—like fa- 
mous men—achieved leadership by 
consistent, distinguished service. 
Not by mere compliance with a 
code. Buy under the Blue Eagle of 
course—but choose the best. Paris 
Garters are supreme in style, value 
and comfort.” 

Other advertisements in the se- 
ries feature such prominent char- 
acters, as Lincoln, Shakespeare, 
Rockne, Caruso and John L. Sulli- 
van. 

Four specifically well-defined mea- 
sures were taken in the prepara- 
tion of this campaign in order 
to insure the best results, according 
to Joseph M. Kraus, advertising 
manager. In the first place, every 
psychological factor was thor- 
oughly considered and carefully 
measured. The conception and 
working out of the copy theme was 
a matter of study and consumer 
investigation, rather than of acci- 


A window display built around the famous men featured in the 
publication advertising 
37 
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The mere signing of a code does not create quality—famous men are ody 
used in analogies which stress the fact Actual 
homme om 
dental hunch. Secondly, the time investigation was conducted among coe 
factor was turned to good advan- men not previously interviewed. — YT 
tage by analysis of the public This time, men were simply asked — ‘ 
information out of Washington tospecify which man, not now alive, The 
which foreshadows coming events. was in their opinion the greatest § .. “ 
A third and especially important playwright, inventor, statesman, : ha 
matter was the method of checking singer, athletic coach and prize "2 ay 
one scientific finding with another, fighter. Interesting to note, the re- fered. 
as was done in the selection of the sults verified almost within 1 per aa ; 
prominent characters to be featured cent the popularity preferences in- tien thee 
by conducting two separate in- dicated in the first investigation. ad 
vestigations. Months ago a research All of the company’s business- ra ms 
project was begun to determine paper, direct-mail and auxiliary § « ct 
which ten men or women, not now advertising concentrate on the same “ ‘I . 
living, were considered to be the central theme as the other media...” 
greatest, regardless of classification. Special window display plans, in- — 
The names of Shakespeare, Edi- volving display cards carrying the The 2 
son, Caruso, Rockne and Sullivan pictures of the prominent men oy a 
were mentioned most frequently by featured in the publication adver- ae ood 
an overwhelming majority. To tisements and stressing the Blue » aptee: 
make doubly certain that these rep- Eagle motif, were worked out ani 1 CI : 
resented characters most widely the material made available tof. shape 
admired by men generally, a second dealers. Paes 
+ + ; + more tha 
Appoints Cleveland Agency Birmingham Has Ad Club 


The Telling Belle Vernon Company, The Birmingham, Ala., Advertising 
Cleveland, dairy products, has placed Club has com organized with twenty- 
its advertising account with Meldrum eight members. cers are: Morton 
and Fewsmith, Inc., of that city. The Simpson, president; Harry Douce, v A newsf 
present campaign includes a series of president, and J. D. Dukes, of ment mi; 
roadcasts by the Cleveland Orchestra, Sparrow Advertising Agency, secretary sh 
as well as outdoor, newspaper and di- A breakfast meeting is held every Fri = 
rect-mail advertising. day. 
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Shovels Sell Oil Burners 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Uses Novel Premium Idea to Get Names 
of Coal Furnace Owners 


«THE shovel business,”’ reports 

C. U. Williams, president of 
the Williams Oil-O- Matic Heating 
Corporation, “was never better.” 
This is a statement that requires 
amplifying, inasmuch as the com- 
pany Mr. Williams heads not only 
does not manufacture shovels, but 
is in the oil heating business, in 
which scheme of things a shovel 
would seem to have about as much 
place as a salad fork. 

As a matter of fact, this shovel 
angle has been startling quite a 
few people in several metropolitan 
cities where Williams Oil-O-Matic 
advertising has been appearing 
lately, disturbing them to an ex- 
tent, incidentally, that in those 
areas dealers have enough pros- 
pects on hand to keep large sales 
forces busy for months to come. 
Actual sales of Oil-O-Matics are 
being made, too, although winter 
was pretty well under 
way when the activity 
began. 

The somewhat ob- 
scure point is this. The 
company in each of the 
several cities has of- 
fered, via a large, dra- 
matic newspaper adver- 
tisement, a full-sized 
coal shovel free of 
charge to home-owners 
“still” firing a furnace 
or boiler by hand. No 
strings attached. Not a 
thing to be purchased. 
he reader sends in the 
coupon and a represent- 
ative calls and presents 
the sturdy implement. 

In Chicago alone, with 
a one-page color news- 
paper advertisement, 
more than 5,000 coupons 


+ 


A newspaper advertise- 
ment making the free 
shovel offer 


have been returned. This has led, 
in all, to building up a list of well 
over 16,000 prospects. And not 
only a list of names but other es- 
sential prospect data as well. 

When the proposition was sug- 
gested to Mr. Williams, it was 
considered from two angles. First, 
it invited endorsement because so 
unusual an offer commanded at- 
tention. Second, this very unusual- 
ness, it was claimed, would lift the 
subsequent advertising away from 
the conventional. 

“We're in the business of selling 
oil burners,” reasoned the com- 
pany, “and we’re considering going 


after it with an offer of a coal 


shovel to those who are not own- 
ers of oil burners. There’s novelty 
and curiosity in such an offer. 
Moreover it injects a sympathy ap- 
peal into our copy. 

“No one who aims to sell a ‘Bros- 


This High Grade Full-Size Furnace 


COAL SHOVEL 


Je Reiter 


To home owners still firing furnace or boiler by hand! 
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pect something better than he now 
has, has ever given away a piece 
of merchandise that complements 
that prospect’s present equipment.” 

In the welter of appeals to love, 
and greed and fear, it was further 
reasoned, an appeal to sympathetic 
friendship would stand out. More- 
over it would help to eliminate one 
of Williams’ salesmen’s most be- 
setting handicaps. 


Job Is to Find New 
Prospects 

These men largely do their sell- 
ing from door to door. This means 
that they are faced with the job 
of finding new prospects and, when 
found, of getting in to present 
their sales story. 

Williams’ coal shovels with one 
swoop have cleared the way past 
both difficulties. A free offer of a 


shovel is one the home-owner is 
quick to take advantage of. 
Burned into the handles of the 
shovels are the name of the donor's 
product and this message, “Less 


cost—no shoveling.” Doesn't this 
get an advertising story over when 
it’s most propitious? Picture the 
coal furnace owner, stoking up 
for the night and, at the same 
time getting the oil burner maker’s 
selling argument! 

The offer was first advertised 
in Chicago and its suburbs. So far 
as display is concerned, it might 
well have been the shovel-maker’s 
own advertisement. All the shovel’s 
selling points were featured. 
“Free” dominated the caption. 

Text explained that the offer 
was free to “every home-owner 
still firing a furnace by hand”; 
that if he had an Oil-O-Matic he 
would have no use for the shovel, 
but things being as they are, “Oil- 
O-Matic genuinely wants to make 
furnace-tending as easy for you as 
this troublesome chore can be 
made.” 

So, the prospect was told, he can 
get this high-grade shovel free, 
and no strings attached. All that 
had to be done was to fill in and 
return the coupon. 

The offer, it was explained, held 
good until the company’s present 
supply of shovels was exhausted. 
Of course no prospect opportuni- 
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ties are being overlooked and, to 
date, about 5,000 coupons haye 
been turned in, 

Follow-up procedure is this: 
The person making the request im- 
mediately receives a letter of ac- 
knowledgment, stating that de- 
livery will be made as soon as 
possible. Delivery is made by sales- 
men. One thing he is asked to do 
is to get the names of five addi- 
tional prospects on each call and 
some data on each such prospect's 
firing conditions. 

The average for each salesman 
on this requirement is three names, 
bringing the Chicago territory's 
prospect list to far over 15,000 
names. It has also been proved, in 
an analysis of these calls, that the 
potential market for oil burner 
equipment is not restricted to 
higher income brackets but starts 
with incomes of $2,000 and up 

Close survey of coupon returns 
shows that a surprisingly small 
number of people tried to presume 
on the company by misrepresenting 
their status as home-owners. 

In each instance delivery of the 
shovel is made by the salesman 
to whom the prospect is as- 
signed. He makes delivery to the 
owner only. A_ receipt is im- 
perative which always gets the 
salesman inside the door. Objective 
No. 1 accomplished. 

Once inside the salesman builds 
up a selling story on the shovel, 
He dwells on its strength and 
serviceability, and jocularly re- 
marks, “You'll never wear it out. I 
hope it won’t wear you out.” 


Manages to Get into 
the Cellar 


Every time he says a word about 
the shovel he emphasizes the pros- 
pect’s worn out heat-making equip- 
ment. He is trained to estimate 
the home’s coal bill. Although he 
explains that he didn’t come to 
sell an Oil-O-Matic, nevertheless 
he usually contrives to get down 
in the cellar where he tactfully 
suggests the advisability of a 
heating survey, thus opening a 
real possibility for a sale, with the 
conclusion that such a survey will 
not cost the prospect anything but 
that it is going to cost him $50 a 
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Maybe it’s just spring, maybe we shouldn’t mention it, but we fe 
the pleasant fever of success mounting in our veins and reddeni 
our ears. It’s not just the current increase in advertising reven 
or the recent arrival of some particularly gratifying contracts. ( 
premonition of fat issues and full cycles is based on less tangib 
but more significant evidence: we are being talked about. 
“They say,” whispers our informant, “that Business Week 


losing money.” 
$ $ $ 


We hasten to confirm the rumor. Business Week, we must admi 
is staffed by spendthrifts. Our editors bow but distantly to o 
accountants. They never ask the Advertising Department if it 
all right to cable London. Neither do they decently limit the 
expenditures for a given issue to the business carried. 

They have, in fact, an ungrateful disregard for the labors of th 


space sellers. They manage to plough back into editorial improv 
ments every dollar the boys bring home after a hard day on t 
streets. Not once, but several times, they have reinvested our harj 


earned black ink. 


$ $ $ 


Most disheartening to our salesmen, is the sad truth that the 
comparatively lavish editorial expenditures do not show to 
casual reader. It hurts that all this money isn’t made visible in rid 
color and impressive format; that it goes so quietly into tangibl 
into information, into news—most expensive and perishable of 
commodities. 

Given plenty of time, a man and a boy can get out a magazit 
with contributors, clippings, and cleverness. And the ice box, we 
stocked with the manuscript mistakes of fatter years, helped man 
a respectable book through the hard times. But Business Wed 
buys no manuscript, uses no “signed” articles, prints no pull 
To whip out this business bulletin from bare-paged dummy ' 
subscribers’ desks in five days and three nights takes manpower 
and money. 

Business Week is entirely staff-produced. To twenty-odd f 
time editors and assistants add competent correspondents in t 
country and abroad; figure in telephone and telegraph tolls, cabl 
and radios, because the saving of time is an important element |! 
our business. 
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None of which makes much impression on the casual or careless 
reader. Strangers, and a few unthinking space buyers, get next to 
nothing out of Business Week. It isn’t built for one-time readers— 
or single-shot advertising campaigns. 

You have to be actively and vitally concerned with the opera- 
tion of some important business; you have to know from grim 
experience the necessity of understanding what's going on, before 
you appreciate the relative importance of pretty typography and 
cables to London, of handsome format and the Washington low- 
down, of pleasant, personally-pleasing reading and quick, unexpur- 
gated bulletins on the health of business and the state of the nation. 


$ $ $ 


Are we losing money? Then General Motors and Ford and 
Chrysler are losing money by tooling up for bigger and better cars; 
Sears Roebuck and the A&P are losing money by making commit- 
ments for the future; General Electric and Westinghouse are losing 
money by improving their lines; Reynolds and — are losing 
money by advertising their wares before they are sold. 

Maybe it’s losing money to make the best product you can with- 
out niggling over immediate returns, but we think it’s a sound 
investment that will pay generous dividends some day. It even 
begins to look as if this might be the day. January rang up an 
increase in advertising revenue of 32%; February’s gain was 12% 
over January, and 58% over February 1933, which puts us into 
black ink again. March business in the house totals 35% more 


“@ than February, as this is written, already shows more profit than 


there has been loss in any month since you-know-when. 

To advertisers who need the personal and business influence of 
men of importance, we offer the opportunity to share in an un- 
paralleled investment in reader interest. Properly handled (and 
we'll be glad to help) a consistent campaign in Business Week 


‘m promises unusual advertising effectiveness. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
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winter to use the shovel he gets 
for nothing. 

“How come? 
to know. 

Out comes the salesman’s pencil. 
He figures the heating bill, incon- 
venience of furnace tending, and 
the matter of time which, moder- 
ately, certainly should not be esti- 
mated at less than 25 cents an 
hour, doctor’s bills due to uneven 
temperatures, and so on. 

“Let’s be conservative,” the sales- 
man recommends, “and take one- 
quarter of the total amount. This 
generally is $50.” 

In the Chicago area, an average 
of seven and one-half out of every 
ten delivery calls results in secur- 
ing a heating estimate. One de- 
livery in ten means an installation. 

The balance gives the district 
representative potential prospects 
for further follow-up call and di- 
rect-mail work. 

After Chicago the next market 
tackled was Des Moines. One in- 
sertion, color-page, brought in 
8,000 coupons. 

The campaign then shifted, last 
week, to Baltimore. » Here a black- 
and-white page appeared over the 
name of Hochschild, Kohn & Com- 
pany, department store. In three 
days, 3,000 coupons were received, 
with over 200 people walking into 
the store with their coupons. 

Washington, scheduled for 
March 17, is next on the list. New 


— 


” the prospect wants 


A.F.A. Sets Meeting Dates 

June 17 to 20, inclusive, have been 
selected as the dates for the convention 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica which will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. An_ impor- 
tant addition to the groups which will 
meet in conjunction with the Federation 
is the International Circulating Man- 
agers Association. Circulation managers 
from New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and adjacent States will hold 
a one-day session on June 18 prior to 
the opening of the general circulation 
managers convention which will begin 
its three-day session on June 19. 

eee 


Start Advertising Bridge Club 


Under the name of the Tarot Club, 
a bridge club for advertising men has 
been formed at New York. The club is 
meeting every Wednesday evening at the 
Hotel Beacon at 8 p.m. Paul R. Barnes, 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc., is director 
of the group. 
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York and Philadelphia are to fol- 
low. 

Summer is the oil burner indus- 
try’s peak season. Williams’ js 
ready for it with what it feels js 
the largest prospect list for work- 
ing that any manufacturer has had, 
It knows that it establishes a rec- 
ord for itself, providing, as it 
does, in the areas where the cam- 
paign has appeared, leads for six 
months to come. 

In advance of announcement of 
the offer, executives of the com- 
pany visit the city and conduct a 
training course for salesmen. This 
lasts about a week. 

R. D. Marshall, personnel man- 
ager, directs the course. D. M. 
Frank, advertising manager, illus- 
trates the campaign with a series 
of charts which demonstrate how 
it eliminates useless canvass. 

Another benefit from the shovel 
offer is its influence on lining up 
new sales staff personnel. A want 
ad, appearing after the offer was 
advertised in the Chicago area, 
brought in 132 applicants. Of 
these seventy-six entered the com- 
pany’s school for a_ three-day 
course of training. 

Checked against returns of an- 
other company which hires sales- 
men on a similar basis, it was 
found that the second company’s 
want ad brought forty-five appli- 
cants, none of whom were accept- 
able. 


— 


Gair Incorporates Divisions 

The Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
York, has incorporated its six 
now operating as divisions, as 
owned subsidiaries under the following 
names: Piermont division, Gair Cartons 
Inc.; Thames River division as Gait 
Thames Containers, Inc.; Connecticut 
Corrugated (Shelton) as Gair Sh 
Containers, Inc.; Warner & Child 
(Medford) as Gair Boston Containers 
Inc.; Haverhill as M4Haverhill Box 
boards, Inc., and Tonawanda as To! 
awanda Boxboards, Inc. 

. . . 


Made Treasurer, Stern Papers 


Dr. Luther Harr has been appointed 
economics editor and treasurer of the 
New York Evening Post, Philadelphia 
Record, and the Camden, } ) * 
Courier and Post by J. David Stern, 
publisher of these papers. Dr. Harr is 
resigning as professor of banking at 
the Wharton hool of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania to assume 
his new duties. 
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Introducing Mr. Ruffin 





HE level-eyed, 

square-jawed Mr, 
Robert Ruffin, paying 
and receiving teller of 
the National Bank of 
Commerce, in Memphis, 
doesn’t think newspa- 
pers ought to make scare 
stuff of accidents on the 
field of football. 

Mr. Ruffin would like 
to see the game continue 
unharmed by softie re- 
formers until his own 
boy can play it. “Foot- 
ball,” he says, with logic 
unassailable, “isn’t a 
ladies’ game.” 

Mr. Ruffin, who left 
college football some 
seven years ago, prob- 
ably has expressed the 
same views before. But 
it seems unlikely that 
his opinions attracted 
much attention in print 
until the bank, in which 





Halfback Quits Moleskins 
For Job As Bank Runner 


Now Robert Ruffin Awaits Day When Bobby, Jr., 


ROBERS RUFFIN 


Will Carry College Pigskin 











he has risen from the 
position of “runner,” put them into 
print for him. 

Mr. Ruffin’s story—part biog- 
raphy and part interview, and 
accompanied by a picture of him— 
is typical of a newspaper series by 
the Memphis bank to introduce its 
key employees to the public. 

The advertisements, set in “news 
style,” make interesting reading. 


17,950,000 


HE total number of radio- 

equipped homes in the United 
States, as of January, 1934, is 
17,950,000. This is the estimate 
made in a survey jointly sponsored 
by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and Radio Retailing. 

_ The figure is based on a tabula- 
tion of new set sales, less the 
number, according to dealers’ fig- 
ures, which were sold as replace- 
ments of old sets or as extra sets 
in homes which already had radios. 
Radio set sales in 1933 are reported 


Incidentally, the bank’s advertising 
is directly the responsibility of the 
bank’s president, W. R. King, who 
assumed the presidency just a year 
ago. For a quarter-century, Mr. 
King served as a merchandising 
executive of the William R. Moore 
Dry Goods Company, a wholesale 
house, with which he retains a con- 
nection—now as president. 


Radio Homes 


to have been much greater than in 
1932. Total units sold, according 
to the survey, numbered 3,806,000 
sets, an increase of 45.3 per cent 
over 1932. 

The investigation also shows 
that the percentage of sales to 
homes already equipped with radios 
was 63 per cent higher in 1933 
as compared with 1932. Automo- 
bile radio sets had the largest in- 
crease for 1933 with 724,000 sets 
ont as against 143,000 sold in 
1932. 
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WHAT woman’s magazine has inaugurated a new technique in 
magazine editing by securing the leading food authorities of the 
country as Guest Editors? 

WHAT woman’s magazine showed a 60% increase in reader 
response to Food and Diet articles following its change to a triple 
magazine? 


WHAT woman’s magazine has the largest newsstand sale? 


IN WHICH woman's magazine did the 25 leading food advertisers 
place the greatest number of columns of advertising in 1933? 


The Mew M& CALL'S 


r. 15, 1934 
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ERTAINLY Mrs. Smith doesn’t 
C want any baking powder. She 
doesn’t even want to think about it. 
Not in a beauty parlor. Not when she 
isin the middle of a permanent wave. 

She isn’t in the mood. 

Well, then, how about all the food 
advertisements addressed to women 
that are tossed into magazines hit-or- 
miss fashion that may or may not 
find her ready to listen? 

Will they find her in the mood? 

Yes, if you talk food when she is 
thinking food. Yes, if you talk fashions 
and personal beauty when she is think- 
ing of personal beauty. Yes, if you 
talk pleasure when she is looking for 
pleasure and recreation. 

Practically impossible in old-style 
magazines. That’s why McCall’s has 
been rebuilt according to the three 
moods of women. That’s why adver- 
tisingin McCall’sunder the new make- 
up finds women thinking about the 
same subject as the advertiser, and 
more ready to listen to his story. 

For years department stores have 
used this principle of related selling. 
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Now this principle is brought into the 
home to the advantage of both spon- 
sor and reader. For the new McCall’s 
offers to every user of its space the 
opportunity of placing his copy where 
the surrounding editorial material will 
lead the reader’s interest toward, in- 
stead of away from, his product. 

When you advertise in the new 
McCall’s you need have no fear that 
your advertising may say the right 
things to the right woman at the wrong 
time. 

Does it work? 

Advertisers have come to us with 
flattering reports. A toilet goods man- 
ufacturer says “85% more returns.” 
A food advertiser says “75% better.” 
Another food advertiser says “Twice 
as many gc coupons received.” 60% 
more readers write us each month for 
editorial material and booklets. The 
list of successes is long and convincing. 

McCall’s has not increased its rates 
to cover this increased effectiveness. 
It passes these savings on to the ad- 
vertiser. McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Seeaury AlDS - COSMETICS Somat 


McColl’s STYLE & BEAUTY for [NOSIERY - UNDERWEAR - CLOTHES 


{roo * DRUGS - ELECTRICAL == 


McCall's HOMEMAKING for [cHmDREN'S NEEDS - HOUSErURNisHINGS 


{reaver * CIGARETTES - CAmERaAS 
McCall's FICTION & NEWS for [rvtomonnes + BOOKS - Scscmstt 





Frigidaire into Action on 
All Fronts 


“Shoppers’ Age” Is Background of Huge Campaign 


OLOR rotogravure in fifty- 

four Sunday papers, black and 
white in 500 dailies, pages in 
women’s magazines and class pub- 
lications, radio programs, outdoor 
advertising, and direct mail—by 
these expedients the Frigidaire 
Corporation steps out to meet what 
H. W. Newell, vice-president, pre- 
dicts will be a “shoppers’ age.” 

The company has lengthened its 
line of products to broaden their 
price range. 

On March 21, the first day of 
spring, a merchandising campaign, 
keyed to the advertising, will swing 
into action, with displays on 6,000 
sales floors. 

In advance of the opening, more 
than 15,000 dealers and salesmen, 
assembled in key cities, are hearing 
Frigidaire officials explain what it’s 
all about and how to use it. 

Institutional advertising will por- 
tray Frigidaire as a pioneer in the 
industry and in the introduction 
of new features. One of the 
slogans will be, “Every year the 
best of the year.” The copy will in- 
vite comparison with other makes. 

In addition, selling copy will con- 
tinue to emphasize the slogan of 
1933—“Uses less current than an 
ordinary electric light bulb.” 

Every advertisement will carry 
supplementary mention of the com- 
pany’s two other major activities, 
commercial refrigeration and air 
conditioning. 

Pending consideration of a 
longer series, the current radio ad- 
vertising will continue to March 27. 

Outdoor copy will be short 
and will not be accompanied by 
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Has Hotel Cleveland Account 


The Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, has 
appointed The Griswold-Eshleman Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. A campaign using na- 
tional and local magazines, a list of 
newspapers throughout the country, ra- 
dio, direct-mail and outdoor advertising 
is planned. 


any illustrations of the products, 

In selected areas, 2,000,000 copies 
of a rotogravure piece will go to 
homes by mail and by house-to- 
house calls. 

In addition, the campaign mate- 
rial includes window displays and 
literature for distribution from 
showrooms. 

So broad is the accompanying 
salés promotion plan that it will 
govern sales-force activities until 
June 22—a period of ninety days. 

Every salesman will carry pros- 
pect-selling books, so designed that 
copies may be left with prospects 
to serve as silent salesmen. 

Frigidaire’s sales peak is in the 
spring; and for this new campaign 
the spring and early summer are 
to be divided into three periods: 
March 21 to May 1, the new. line 
on display; May 1 to June 1, 
demonstration of special features; 
June 1 to June 21, concentration 
on leads not already closed. 

As an inducement to draw pros- 
pects to showrooms, the company 
is to give away a serving tray, to- 
gether with a booklet with the 
timely title of “Serving Beverages 
in ’34.” 


Four groups of factory execu- 
tives are on the road to carry 


home-office information and _in- 
spiration to conventions in thirty- 
six key cities. The groups, cover- 
ing the United States from coast 
to coast, are headed by Frank R. 
Pierce, sales manager; W. D. Mc- 
Elhinny, commercial division man- 
ager; J. J. Nance, air-conditioning 
manager ; and Lee A. Clark, sales 
promotion manager. 


+ 
Open Chicago Office 


The Bennington Wax Paper Company 
and Ben Mont Fancy apers, Inc., 
Bennington, Vt., have opened a Chica 
office in the Merchandise Mart. The 
new office will be headquarters for 
fifteen Middle Western States and will 
be in charge of Theodore Lax, Middle 
Western manager for both companies 
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Fear Begets No Friendships 


Or, to Put Ie Another Way, Jump-for-Your-Life Advertising, 
with Its Torpedoes, Creates Distrust 


By Arthur H. Little 


« @ ET’S talk about something 
pleasant !” 

| have quoted, of all things, an 

advertising headline. Most fer- 
vently, I second its suggestion; 
and so, I believe, would you and 
you and you. 
" I've been browsing through cur- 
rent periodical advertising, conning 
the copy; and the subjective re- 
sults are most distressing. 

I have collected so much sorrow 
that, right this minute, I could go 
out and take over, single-handed, 
all the mourning at at least two 
big funerals. 

In addition, I’m scared half to 
death. I’m sure that, thanks to an 
appalling assortment of _ sins 
against the social graces, I’m a 
social dud, and that in just a few 
more months, if I keep on as I’m 
going, I'll be a nasty old pariah. 
Pathologically, I’ve one foot in the 
grave up to the hip; for I’m full 
of diseases that the doctors, them- 
selves, never have heard of. And 
I know that if I’m spared long 
enough to reach home tonight— 
without being hit enroute by a 
skidding motor car, and that, of 
course, is another thought—I shall 
have just strength enough: left to 
collapse within the shelter of my 
own doorway and sink into merci- 
ful coma. 

Yet—and you really should see 
these haggard eyes light up as they 
glimpse it—here is this headline 
that liltingly invites: “Let’s talk 
about something pleasant!” 

Perhaps, after all, there’s some 
hope of salvage. 

If I may chirp a bit of lyric, 
somewhere the sun is shining; 
somewhere the people shout ; some- 
where there’s no repining—and 
let's search that somewhere out. 

But first, let’s argue. 

It has been contended, and no 
doubt it will continue to be con- 
tended long after this protesting 
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voice in the wilderness has been 
silenced by galloping acne or by a 
falling tree, that the surest way to 
sell something to a consumer is to 
scare him; and, of course, being 
scared is always unpleasant. 

As I understand it, the whole 
business has been figured out by 
the psychologists as tracing back 
to the fear that has been instinc- 
tive in mankind ever since those 
simple but earnest days when man 
dangled in a tree and devoted, him- 
self, conscientiously, to the task of 
watching out for saber-toothed 
tigers ; and, although we've come a 
long way since the time of the origi- 
nal strap-hanger—anyway, some of 
us have—the old fear stuff is still 
sure-fire. 

In our fears, however, we have 
gone in for refinement—and this 
because the original fear-sources 
have sort of petered out. The 
saber-toothed tiger is extinct; and 
most of us would need to travel 
great distances and go to consid- 
erable bother to be menaced by 
lions, or bears, or even crocodiles. 


New Fears for 
Old Ones 


Yet the matter remains in bal- 
ance; for, as the old dangers have 
ceased to exist or have become less 
easily accessible, our enterprising 
advertisers have invented new ones 
that are, as you might say, worse 
than death. On second thought, 
when I say the matter remains in 
balance, I’m not quite accurate. As 
a matter of fact, the advertisers 
are one up on us. 

Anyway, they still yell, “Boo!” 
And we, who are less agile, but 
more neurotic than our prehistoric 
ancestors, jump higher and farther 
than they did. 

And as we jumn, we buy. That, 
in short, seems to be the idea. 

But does the idea actually work? 
I have been assured by some of the 
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New capital made available 
since January for engineer- 
ing-construction work was 
386% greater than in the 
corresponding months of 
1933. This includes state 
and municipal bonds, 
corporate issues and PWA 
allotments. 

Contracts awarded so far 
in 1934 are more than 23% 
mance S in value than those 


mee MeGraw- fill Con- 
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struction Daily published 
42% more construction 
fe orts in January and 

ruary than i = the same 
period of 1933. 

The issues of E ngineering 
News - Record in the — 
quarter will show a60- 
advertising gain over - 
first quarter of 1933. 

Construction Methods in 
the same period shows an 
advertising increase of 38 
pages, the March issue 
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being the largest in three 
years. 

60 new advertisers have 
started 1934 schedules in 
these two publications 
since the first of the year. 

Engineering News-Record 
and Cohstruction Methods 
equether carried more dis 

advertising in January 

pial feb February than all other 

notlosel publications 

reaching contractors and 
engineers. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
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MARCH WINDS 
clear business skies in 
construction industry 


| 3 pean wes prospects in the engineering-construction field 

have been discussed by the McGraw-Hill construction 
papers in encouraging terms ever since last fall. The figures 
have permitted no other viewpoint. 


We are still talking this way—only now we can do it with 
greater enthusiasm. That old mental hazard of the construc- 
tion industry—winter—is behind us. No longer can it inter- 
fere with the construction plans of 1934. 


The figures from January to March reflect the preparations 
for spring and summer building. Some of these factual straws 
are shown herein. They indicate the direction of the wind and 
measure the first-quarter acceleration with which we approach 
the warm weather construction peak. 


‘ty 


th, . 


It is natural, of course, that the leading publications in the 
construction industry should show a corresponding pick-up in 
advertising. Manufacturers of equipment and materials, sens- 
ing the possibilities for business, are dusting off selling plans. 


in three 

ss les Advertising appropriations are being withdrawn from cold 
ales ia storage. Their advertising men, rubbing their eyes and stirring 
$s . 7 * 

€ year. themselves, proclaim with well-founded confidence that spring 
Methods is in the air. 

ore dis- 

tt other What a different kind of spring it is! 

-ations 

ors and 


DNSTRUCTION METHODS, New York 
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most scholarly of our psychologists 
that it does. I have been attacked 
with statistics and thwacked with 
the findings of copy tests. 

But I shall remain a skeptic un- 
til I see come to pass a transforma- 
tion in the methods of the man 
who, after all, really ought to 
know a great many hard and prac- 
tical facts about the influences that 
actually sell goods. I shall con- 
tinue to disbelieve until I see the 
retailer go into the scaring busi- 
ness, too. 

I shall surrender when I see and 
hear a druggist clutch a customer 
by the wrists and shout at her: 

“My God, Mrs. Minsky, you’ve 
got pimples!” 


Let’s Have More 
Shakespeare 

Exactly a decade ago, in these 
same columns, I wrote about the 
kind of advertising that lifts the 
reader’s soul. I advanced the 
thought that it would do no harm 
if more copy writers were per- 
mitted to emulate a_ scrivener 
named Shakespeare. I conceded 
that the Bard’s less successful pas- 
sages were those in which the un- 
folding of plot brought him into 
unhappy collision with what Quil- 
ler-Couch called the “capital dif- 
ficulty” of verse. It is the difficulty 
of expressing, in verse form, con- 
cepts that are essentially prosaic. 

“And if,” I pleaded, “we err, 
may we not err—in a world that, 
Heaven knows, is drab and prosaic 
and matter-of-fact enough—may 
we not err as Shakespeare erred, 
on the side of romance? May we 
not search for thoughts, even about 
shoes and ships and sealing wax, 
that rise, by at least the thickness 
of a simile, above the common- 
place? May we not remember that 
the man at whom our advertising 
is aimed is at heart something of 
a poet?” 

That was my tom-tom then. And 
today, though I be surrounded by 
a nightmaresque kind of jungle in 
which ingested tooth-brush bristles 
cause appendicitis and the wrong 
kind of tires cause motor cars to 
crash into railroad trains, it’s still 
my tom-tom. And still T pound it. 

Yet it really seems that I thump 
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not alone. From the north, from 
the south, from the east, from the 
west come echoing rolls. 

Let’s examine. 

Before me lies an advertisement 
for dental cream. The copy ad- 
dresses itself to parents. 

Now one way to induce parents 
to buy the cream would be to ha- 
rangue them with the warning that 
unless they did buy it, their chil- 
dren would grow up to be gummy 
hermits and toothless crones. 

But this is different. I gaze at 
the portrait of a chubby little boy 
I admit that I look at him with 
reactions that are at least partially 
emotional. Thanks to Jamie, when 
it comes to boy babies, I’m prac- 
tically a pushover. 

I understand that there are other 
men like me. 

Anyway, I look at this little fel- 
low, and I read the headline, “Not 
a tooth in his head,”—and I’m lost! 

I read on into the following 
text: 

“But so much of his health and 
happiness depends upon the teeth 
that are to come. And they de- 
pend, so much, on what you do for 
him today, on what you teach him 
tomorrow. 

“Only the best is good enough 
for this child of yours. The diet 
your doctor prescribes—the cod 
liver oil with its precious vitamins, 
the calcium in pure, fresh milk that 
gives him sturdy bones and teeth; 
fresh fruits and vegetables, warm 
sunshine, pure air. 

“And when his teeth come, be 
ready to teach him the great lesson 
of cleanliness—and to teach him 
wisely. Let your dentist show 
you the proper way to brush teeth 
and gums, so that you can teach 
your baby. 

“All that modern science can do 
to produce a perfect dentifrice 
Squibb scientists have done in de- 
veloping Squibb’s Dental Cream 
It gives you and your child the 
assurance of safe, thorough cleans- 
ing, of help in preserving the 
health of the gums and teeth from 
decay. ...” 

Of course, what lies behind the 
difference in the copy is a differ- 
ence in intent. Set yourself the 
task of terrorizing your readers, 
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and you shackle your vocabulary 
and strait- jacket ) your style. Unless 
you're a genius in the gruesome, 
you imprison yourself against the 
very forces that lend language life. 
You can’t even reach for a meta- 
yhor. 

; But take your tip from the re- 
tailer who sets himself the task of 
keeping his customers comfortable 
and at ease while they’re in his 
store—and you'll write as if writ- 
ing were fun. Despite yourself, 
there will pop from your type- 
writer happy little turns of phrase 
and sprightly little word-pictures 
that will please the copy chief— 
and even get past the client. 

Thus, Knox the Hatter: 

“The new Knox ‘Fifth Avenue’ 
in an ‘off-the-face’ model, raised in 
respect to the dawn of America’s 
economic restoration, and now 
made in ‘Ovalized Sixteenths’. . . .” 

Thus, the Diamond T Motor Car 
Company : 

“Picture your own name on this 
smart, mile-a-minute truck, and 
consider it, flashing down street 
and highway, or parked at your 
cur! m& « 

Thus, Log Cabin Syrup, 
office scene: 

“The Vacant Chair. Where is 
meticulous Mr. Thackelberry who 
always enters his office precisely 
at one minute to nine?” 

“Solution: Mr. Thackelberry de- 
cided that the 7:55 was well worth 
missing for a third helping of Log 
Cabin Syrup and waffles. .. . 


in an 


It Works Even in 
“Competitive” Copy 

Bailed out of the chamber of 
horrors, you'll spread your scope 
over horizons even broader; and, 
even in “competitive” copy you 
can achieve results of which 
neither your agency nor your 
client need be ashamed. For ex- 
ample : 

“A house can be a shack by the 
railroad track, or a well-designed, 
well-built home that will remain a 
thing of beauty. 

“\ radio can be skimped equip- 
ment in a little box on the mantel 
that catches a tinny shadow of the 
broadcast program, or well-en- 
gineered, well-built equipment in 
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an attractive piece of furniture 
that faithfully reproduces the 
whole beauty of the program. 
“Both are radios—but there can 
be no question about the one in 
which deep satisfaction lies. 
“Stromberg-Carlson radios give 
their owners deep satisfaction. 
They are built for those whose 
taste is cultured, whose ear is 
sensitive, whose artistic apprecia- 
tion is correct. A home possessing 
a Stromberg-Carlson is indelibly 
marked as a home of taste.” 


What of Cheaper 
Products ? 

High-caste appeal? It’s easy 
enough, someone may say, to write 
that way about an article whose 
minimum price is $125 and whose 
maximum soars to $762.50. What 
of the cheaper things that must 
fight for their lives in the rough- 
and-tumble of the mass market? 

Let's consider tobacco as an ex- 
ample. 

“Devil take the unpopular soul 
who neglects his pipe till it’s gooey 
and offensive. Bliss is reserved 
(at 15 cents the tin) for those pipe 
lovers who tend their briars and 
fill them with sunny tobacco... 
like Sir Walter Raleigh. This 
heavenly. mixture of mild Kentucky 
Burleys brings everlasting happi- 
ness to a man’s tongue. It’s well 
aged and seasoned. Fragrant, but 
eternally mild. Try it. More peo- 
ple switch to it every day. It may 
be the smoke you hoped you'd 
some day find. ... 

Or consider alarm clocks— 

“There are two kinds of alarm 
clocks. One the harsh, noisy, 
snarly kind that disturbs your rest 
at night by loud ticking and scares 
you out of bed with a harsh 
scream in the morning. 

“The other kind is the new Big 
Ben. Big Ben is smooth, consider- 
ate, polite. Big Ben’s tick is as quiet 
as a watch, so he never disturbs 
your rest. Big Ben’s way of awak- 
ening you is so smooth and gentle 
that Big Ben really shouldn’t be 
called an ‘alarm’ clock at all. He 
never scares or ‘alarms’ any one. 

“This beautiful new Big Ben 
awakens you at exactly the right 
time and does it politely. He has 
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two voices. First there is a polite 
whisper of pleasant chimes. If 
that gentle call does not fully 
awaken you so that you shut him 
off, then Big Ben shouts. The 
shout is loud enough to wake up 
the deepest sleeper, but it doesn’t 
bounce you out of deep sleep with 
a harsh and _ nerve-shattering 
ee 

Big Ben, you see, is well-man- 
nered; and his manners win him 
friendships. Because he has been 
sticking to the same theme for 
several years, his advertising must 
win friendships, too. 

But he arouses his friends and 
moves them to action not by re- 
sorting to “harsh and never-shat- 
tering shock.” 

Rather his method is gentle; 
and, as is his advertising, he’s 
politely persistent and courteously 
persuasive. And there isn’t a threat 
in a carload of him. 

In the hands of a man who 
knows how to use it, language 
can be made forceful without re- 
sorting to artillery; and advertis- 
ing can be made effective without 
resorting to torpedoes. 

Do I seem softly sentimental ? 
Do I disclose that when I see the 
picture of a baby, I lay logic aside 
and do my thinking—if any—with 
my feelings? Do I forget that 
business is a free-for-all in which 
the war-spoils fall to him who 
plans most shrewdly and executes 
most thoroughly ? 

I don’t forget. But I hold most 
vividly in mind the thought that 
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when advertising strikes at the 
emotions from the fearsome angle, 
when it seeks to sell us mer- 
chandise by generating within us 
forebodings for the safety and 
happiness of ourselves and of those 
who are dear to us, then that kind 
of advertising isn’t even shrewd. 

Momentarily, it may get us 
down. But then we see a piece of 
copy like that of Knox the Hat- 
ter; and we go out and buy a Knox 
with an up-tilted brim, and our 
heels hit hard and we smile again. 
And if we remember at all that 
which frightened us, we remem- 
ber it with resentment. 

With our womenfolk, of course, 
the situation is slightly different. 
They read this threat stuff and 
often their hearts go cold. Then 
they take to asking questions. They 
quiz their husbands and their doc- 
tors and their fellow club mem- 
bers. And finally—as they did just 
recently—they send indignant dele- 
gates to Washington to say that 
they know that that kind of adver- 
tising is untrue and unfair. And 
they wonder whether any kind of 
advertising is worthy of belief. 

Socially, then, this jump-for- 
your-life kind of advertising is 
worse than dubious. 

And inherently—and I’m _ back 
at my tom-tom—it is poor adver- 
tising because, in the very spirit 
in which it is born, it must creep 
along on all fours, vaguely won- 
dering within its feeble and un- 
imaginative consciousness what the 
rest of us see in the stars. 
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Facing the Music 


E. St. Etmo Lewis 
DETROIT 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


It took courage to write your 
editorial, “Let’s Face the Music,” 
in your last week’s issue. I want 
to congratulate you on it. 

For twenty years I have preached 
in and out of season that what ad- 
vertising needed was not only Truth 
in Advertising but the truth about 
advertising, which was a much 


larger (while inclusive) subject 

I am glad to see you taking the 
lead in the work of cleaning house. 

The consumer is becoming vocal 
and, at last, is gaining leadership 
from his own kind. 

You will be damned in private 
and sneered at in public—I know 
you have counted all that—but go 
ahead. Advertising will thank you 
for it in the long run. 

More power to you. 

E. St. Etmo Lewis. 
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- doc- United Business Service Forecast for 
mem- March stars Jacksonville as one of the 
pes 37 best markets in the United States 
that and Canada. Florida is listed as well 
dver- above the national average in activity 
Y and sales outlook. 
1d ol 
f. 
)- for- 
ig is G OOD Sales strategy sug- 
int gests a quick increase of 
spirit advertising schedules in The 


won Florida Times-Union which 
tthe has the largest circulation, 
the widest zone of influence 
and the lowest milline rate 


in Florida. 





Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


By Far the Largest Circulation in Jacksonville— 
The Largest Circulation in Florida 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Garner & Grant, Atlanta 
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1929 
Detroit News 
Chicago Daily News 
Newark News 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Chicago Tribune 
New York Times 
Akron Beacon Journal 
Washington Star 
The Pittsburgh Press 





MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESSees AUDIT BUREAU ATIONAI 
OF CIRCULATIONS EWSPAPE 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY = : 

NEWSPAPERS and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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1933 
Washington Star 





Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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“ALL THE BERMUDA | GET IS BERMUDA ONIONS 
—I'D SELL MY SOUL FOR A COUNTRY FULL OF 
PAPERS LIKE THE PORTLAND (Oregon) JOURNAL" 


Life would hold more holiday 
prospects for spacebuyers, no 
doubt about that, if all news- 
papers were like the Journal. 
But there are onlysix, in cities 
of 300,000 or over, in all the 
country that are such open- 


and-shut buys, fulfilling com- 
pletely the Rule of Three. 


THE J OURNAL’oR™"> ae 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest circulation in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The only 
daily in this territory with 
over 100,000 circulation— it 
has39% more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 
total paid linage. 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTionaL REPRESENTATIVES 
los Angeles H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 


NewYork Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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One New Idea a Week 


Original Features Are Important Factor in Increasing Sales of 
Pioneer Products 


ALES in January and February 

shot far ahead of the same 
months last year; it was necessary 
to add somewhere around 200 more 
workers to the payroll; even with 
the increased force working full 
time it was sometimes difficult to 
maintain production — schedules. 
Something had happened, and the 
Pioneer Suspender Company, of 
Philadelphia, to which it had hap- 
pened, set about to find out what. 

A healthy increase in sales had 
heen looked for, on account of 
CWA and other Governmental ac- 
tivities and because it was felt that 
retail stocks were probably at an 
all-time low. Plans of course had 
heen laid for the company to get 
its proportionate share of consum- 
ers’ greater buying power. But 
orders jumped so much ahead of 
what might have been expected on 
the basis of general business im- 
provement and the increases re- 
ported by other manufac- 
turers, that company 
executives suspected some 
unusual factor was respon- 
sible. 

Its emphasis on _ style 
merchandising, the com- 
pany concluded, had de- 
veloped a strong acceptance 
for its merchandise. Qual- 
ity, also, was exercising an 
influence. But these weren’t 
the whole story. 

It decided that new ideas, 
tested out in its experi- 
mental laboratory, were 
the other major factor re- 
sponsible. 


are conceived by its own staff. 
Some are suggested by outsiders. 
Not all, by any means, are work- 
able, but a surprising percentage 
are. And out of them the company 
has built a reserve which may be 
drawn upon when business seems 
to need a fillip. . 

These new ideas often call for 
the installation of new machinery. 
As to how profitable these expen- 
ditures are, the company points to 
original features incorporated in 
its products, to their popular ac- 
ceptance by the public as_ indi- 
cated by greatly increased sales, 
to the fact that the trade seldom 
cuts the price of its merchandise 
and to the fact that, by introduc- 
ing many new features, those 
among the public, retailers and in- 
ventors who have new ideas are at- 
tracted to Pioneer as a market for 
them. 

Not only in patterns and color 











For the last two years 


Pioneer has set itself a 
quota of at least one new 
idea a week. Most of these 
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combinations, either, were changes 
made. Every manufacturer makes 
these. The company went further 
and incorporated new principles 
of design and construction in many 
of its products. 

Take belts, for example. A man 
has a belt in fairly good condi- 
tion. He can hardly see the neces- 
sity for buying a new belt just 
because a manufacturer has 
brought out one fashioned a little 
bit differently. Such psychology 
accounts for the fact that it 
wouldn’t be a bit hard to find 
many belts that have been worn 
for anywhere from three to five 
years. 

This situation was attacked by 
bringing out new “models” radi- 
cally different from the old ones. 
Where a man might have felt that 
there were only two kinds of belts 
anyway—the tongue-buckle and 
the jewelry-buckle—he now learned 
that Pioneer had brought out a 
smart looking belt with no buckle 
at all on it—the ZipClip. Sales 
during the first few months after 
its introduction quickly satisfied 
the company that it had a popular 
leader. It was a new idea. 

Some other new ideas which the 
company has incorporated in its 
products follow: 

Streamlox Braces—fastening to 
trousers with a clasp device and 
doing away with the need for sus- 
pender buttons. 

Streamline Braces—designed to 
follow sweeping, simple lines, both 
in the braces themselves and in the 
packaging. 

Palm Beach Belts—using gen- 
uine Palm Beach Cloth so that the 
belts would harmonize with sum- 
mer apparel. 

Lastex Garters—made in mesh 
construction for coolness and dura- 
bility. 

ComfoCord Garters—with a 
special adjustment feature to make 
them practical on long or short 
legs or for long or short socks. 

The company of course makes 
hundreds of items. In adding a 
new line, it is explained, decision 
does not rest so much on what 
to add as what item the company 
can afford to eliminate to make 
room. Sometimes the outstanding 
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characteristic of an item is a styl- 
ing feature but many of the new 
items are permanent in some fix- 
ture that will last long in customer 
appeal. 

Salesmen are trained to preach the 
doctrine that retailers buy only the 
fewest number of items which they 
believe will appeal to their patron- 
age. One retailer may do a large 
business in $1 belts and he is cau- 
tioned to avoid stocking more ex- 
pensive belts. An industrial center 
may be a poor market for belts 
that soil easily’ College patterns 
will go over big in some markets 
and poorly in others. 


Company Keeps 
No Stock on Shelves 

The company itself practices 
what it preaches and, through a 
system of stock control, keeps no 
stock on its shelves. Orders are 
made up and dispatched forty- 
eight hours after receipt. If a 
line shows signs of its popularity 
dying, surplus material is used up 
and the line withdrawn with the 
result that even though the num- 
ber of items runs large little diffi- 
culty is experienced with. so-called 
“pup” merchandise. 

New ideas, which the company 
is convinced have much to do with 
volume, are not limited to use with 
the merchandise itself. A service 
is conducted for retailers to help 
them in arranging for counter dis- 
plays of their haberdashery items. 
There is available a book of draw- 
ings of suggested displays. Should 
there be no plan of practical use, 
retailers are invited to submit a 
plan of their floor space so the 
company may help them further 
with their problem, 

Liberal use of business-paper 
space keeps dealers informed not 
only of new offerings of merchan- 
dise, but also gives them advance 
notice of the company’s forthcom- 
ing advertisements in consumer 
publications. In addition dealers 
are furnished with effective win- 
dow and counter display material. 
Recently, too, the company has 
started periodic publication of a 
pocket-size magazine, devoted to 
selling ideas, pointers on style 
trends and other information. 
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New Campaign to Sell Bread 


Nation-Wide Consumer Educational Effort, Financed by General 
Mills, Is for Bakers’ Benefit 


N March 20 General Mills will 
launch a three months’ nation- 
wide campaign to increase the 
consumption of bread and bakery 
products. Its theme will be “Bread 
Energy for Vitality.” 
This campaign is the re- 


We have all watched the tremen- 
dously effective ‘Say it with 
flowers’ campaign; we have seen 
oranges, pineapples, sauerkraut and 
sugar, paint and wallpaper, laun- 
dry service and soap, successfully 





sult of several months’ 
study on the part of the 
company to determine how 
best to win back the mar- 
ket for bread. While bread 
sales have shown an al- 
most uninterrupted in- 
crease for many years, 
this increase has, even 
before 1929, been hardly 
perceptible. Furthermore, 
the per capita consumption 
of wheat flour has de- 
creased from 233 pounds 
annually in 1900 to 163 
pounds in 1932. In com- 
parison, other food prod- 
ucts such as sugar, spin- 
ach, oranges and grape- 
fruit have become a much 
greater part of the con- 
sumer’s diet. 

A research survey con- 
ducted by the company in 
three cities representative 
of various sections of the 
country disclosed how, 
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Science reveals WHY Bread is 


our outstanding Energy food 
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when and why the con- 
sumer eats bakery prod- 
ucts. Using the findings of 
this survey as the basis 
General Mills developed its ad- 
vertising program to help the 
baker sell more bread. Obviously, 
one company cannot shoulder the 
burden of the whole industry, but 
General Mills feels that with this 
campaign, it is forming the nucleus 
toward regaining a lost market 
for itself and for bakers. 

_As the company states in its 
initial four-page announcement to 
the trade last week: 

“Probably every baker would 
welcome a co-operative campaign 
undertaken by bakers themselves 
to promote the interests of bread. 
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The General Mills name is subordinated 
and brand names have been eliminated 


sold to the consumer by united 
effort. 

“If a sustained education effort 
to educate the public respecting 
breads is to become a reality, 
someone must take the first move. 
This is what General Mills has 
done in the ‘Bread-Vitality’ pro- 
gram. Whether this start is to 
develop into a permanent, effec- 
tive campaign depends upon the 
degree of co-ordinated effort ex- 
erted by bakers and all who are 
interested in the baking industry 
and breadstuffs. . . . 

“Success depends absolutely on 
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the way individual bakers working 
in their own way, in their own 
communities, follow through. The 
material is in your own hands. We 
are confident that the progressive 
majority of bakers will use it 
effectively to build greater appre- 
ciation of bread among the men 
and women of their localities.” 

Consumer advertising will ap- 
pear in a list of general maga- 
zines and publications reaching the 
medical profession. In addition, a 
special radio program is being 
sponsored on a coast-to-coast net- 
work once a week. Betty Crocker, 
the company’s trade character, who 
has a large following in her 
morning broadcasts for the com- 
pany’s regular advertising, will 
also. sponsor the  bread-vitality 
campaign. 

The entire campaign will be 
promoted to bakers through pub- 
lications reaching the trade and 
through the company’s own sales- 
men. A special thirty-four page 
brochure, measuring twelve by 
nineteen inches, contains a com- 
plete description of the program— 
its purpose, copies of forthcoming 
advertisements, testimonial letters 
from leading figures in the indus- 
try on the soundness of the cam- 
paign, and suggestions as to how 
bakers can and should co-operate 
to make it fully effective. This is 
being presented to bakers per- 
sonally by salesmen. 

Magazine copy approaches the 
bread-vitality theme from several 
angles. Well-known motion pic- 
ture stars will tell why they be- 
lieve in eating plenty of bread. 
This angle is used to refute the 
implications given by the famous 
Hollywood Diet. Other advertise- 
ments feature famous athletes. To 
lend authenticity to the statements 
the company makes about the 
scientific value of bread, medical 
authorities have given their opin- 
ions and the endorsement has been 
secured of the American Medical 
Association for every part of the 
campaign. 

General Mills has purposely 
subordinated its name and elimi- 
nated all mention of its various 
brands. Thus, it is serving the 
whole industry unselfishly. 


Aso, just added to 
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Rubber Company 
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Life Insurance Plans Real 
Advertising Story 


Leading Companies Sponsor Co-operative Program 


By Courtland N. Smith 


HENEVER advertising men 

get to arguing how life in- 
surance should be advertised, they 
usually end up with the same con- 
clusion. The conversation adds up 
to something like this: “Life in- 
surance ought to be advertised as 
an association effort. It’s a nat- 
ural if ever there was one.” 

They point to the live-and-let- 
live spirit which is characteristic 
of the entire institution. They 
start waving arms when they get 
to reviewing some of the knock- 
down, competitive practices of some 
other industries and then compare 
those methods with the decent re- 
gard that life insurance compa- 
nies show for one another’s rights. 
Offhand it’s difficult to recall any 
other industry which will demote 
a manager and fire a salesman 
who is caught stealing another 
company’s customers. (Advertis- 
ing agency industry, please note.) 
In life insurance, they call that 
kind of stealing “twisting,” which 
consists in getting a customer to 
cancel his policy with one com- 
pany in order to take out a pol- 
icy with another company. 

Life insurance companies were 
smart enough to figure out many 
years ago that the surest way to 
get life insurance accepted uni- 
versally, was to see that all com- 
panies lived up to the same 
uniform standards of fair play 
and offered adequate security in 
proportion to the size of their re- 
serves and volume of life insur- 
ance in force. 

This isn’t all there is to it but 
it will give a rough idea why ad- 
vertising men get a little excited 
when they get to thinking of what 
life insurance companies could do 
in a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign if they ever decided to go 
into action in a big way. 

Not all advertising men are 


aware that there has been a care- 
fully planned co-operative actiy- 
ity conducted by insurance inter- 
ests for the last three years. 

It started small. In 1931 and 
1932—not such hot years to start 
anything—life insurance took a 
day during “Thrift Week” to 
draw the attention of policyhold- 
ers and others toward life insur- 
ance as being one good method for 
putting something aside against 
a rainy day. The results were ap- 
parently encouraging, because the 
next year, 1933, more companies 
followed the leaders and a full 
week, instead of a single day, was 
set aside; not to sell life insurance 
in the usual way but to bring to 
the public’s attention some of the 
advantages of life insurance as a 
means toward acquiring future 
financial independence. 

So far, there was no serious at- 
tempt on the part of the compa- 
nies in the group to raise money 
for advertising other than an 
amount necessary for posters and 
collateral material. 


Movement Now in 
Long Pants 


This year the co-operative pro- 
gram might be said to have grown 
up suddenly into long pants. Un- 
der the egis of the Committee of 
the Life Agency Officers’ Associa- 
tion co-operating with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, life insurance has set 
aside the week of March 19 to 
24 as “Financial Independence 
Week” when newspaper advertis- 
ing will appear in about 500 news- 
papers in 250 cities. The size of 
the advertisements will be half- 
pages in cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over and quarter pages 
in the smaller cities. The money 
necessary for this advertising has 
been contributed by about 150 
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of the life insurance companies. 

This year’s program represents 
the largest association endeavor so 
far adopted for this particular 
purpose by a large group of life 
insurance interests. In addition to 
the newspaper advertising paid 
for by the life insurance compa- 
nies that are co-operating in the 
campaign, it is expected that local 
underwriters’ associations and 
local life insurance agencies will 
supplement this advertising with 
advertisements of their own as 
they did last year. The 1934 Na- 
tional Committee has furnished 
those organizations with special 
advertisements in mat form for 
the purpose. 

The 1934 Financial Indepen- 
dence Week program calls for no 
high-pressure selling of life in- 
surance ; in fact, the committee has 
set a strictly educational objec- 
tive. The principal activity is to be 
concentrated upon the distribution 
of an institutional booklet espe- 
cially written for the occasion by 
Bruce Barton, entitled, “What I 
Have Learned about Life Insur- 
ance. 

It is significant of the “open 
hook” policy of life insurance that 
when Bruce Barton was given the 
assignment to write this booklet 
he was told to make his own in- 
vestigation among any companies 
or other sources he cared to call 
upon and to report his findings in 
his own way. Two million copies 
of this booklet have been printed 
and sent out to the co-operating 
companies, local underwriter asso- 
cations and local life insurance 
agencies who will distribute them 
during Financial Independence 
Week. The newspaper advertise- 
ments will feature the booklet 
with the explanation that it may 
be had by writing to your own 
life insurance company or by ask- 
ing your local life insurance man 
lor a copy. 

(nother major advertising help 
in the campaign is a three-color 
poster, 100,000 of which will be 
placed in stores, offices and fac- 
tories, 

Other helps supplied to the field 
lorces consist of illustrated in- 
structions on how to set up win- 
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dow displays, gummed stamps for 
correspondence, auto stickers and 
special stuffers and blotters, all of 
which show reproductions of the 
poster. 

One of the most interesting 
helps is a series of talks. The 
instructions to local underwriter 
association members read: “Dur- 
ing Financial Independence Week 
you may have the opportunity to 
talk to your local Chamber of 
Commerce or to your Rotary, 
Kiwanis or Lion’s Club or to 
other civic organizations. Or you 
may be able to get some time on 
your local broadcasting station. Or 
again you may be conducting a 
special meeting within your own 
agency or arranging group break- 
fasts or lunches during the week. 
Here are a number of lively and 
timely talks for the purpose pre- 
pared by the National Committee. 
You can use these talks as they 
are or you may feel free to modify 
them in any way you like.” 

There are nearly 200,000 men 
and women selling life insurance. 
When dealing with such large 
numbers it is just as well to be 
explicit. Life insurance has some- 
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THIS is how the 23,000,000 Fair visitors increased Chidl hose 
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DO ABOUT 


ir Visitors 


00,000 from every state 
1 Chicago and the Fair in 
3 The visitors spent 
000,000 on the trip! A 
rand better World's Fair 
sin Chicago June 1, 1934. 
the pessimists expect 
by national advertiser has a 
\BBske in these coming crowds 
y will represent the free 
rs—the cream market of the 
those who go places 
do things—then go back 
and talk. 

st of the Fair crowds were 
bd to the Fair grounds by the 
p30 Surface Lines. Every- 
the turnstiles at the Fair 
rd once, the Chicago Sur- 
Lines registered, last year, 
nd one half extra fares. 
esame Chicago Surface cars 
arry the Fair crowds display 
ising in which you can 
‘this national market . . ; 
ta very reasonable cost. 
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Realize what these figures mean: 
A color “page” in the Chicago 
Surface Lines this summer will 
buy more national circulation 
than the total circulation of all 
the important national magazines 
combined, but at the cost of a 
local street car contract in 
Chicago. 

So far we have talked excess 
circulation alone. In addition, 
the Chicago Surface Lines carry 
3,800,000 Chicago riders daily, 
back and forth to work and to 
market. Two of Chicago's largest 
chain stores find this an eco- 
nomical method of covering this 
great market. 


P.S. We have just completed the 
most complete breakdown of the 
Chicago market—shows where 
business is, how to get it and 
how much it will cost. It’s open 
to Sales Managers and Execu- 
tives—we'd like to show itto you. 


RRON G. COLLIER CORPORATION 
0 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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thing to say. Plenty. The high- 
lights of what it has done and is 
doing will be included in the news- 
paper copy. A- fuller explanation 
of its achievements is up to the 
200,000 life insurance salesmen 
who will be pretty well informed 
when the week of March 19 rolls 
around. 

Anyone who will take the 
trouble to look into what life in- 
surance has accomplished during 
the depression will come away 
with a new respect for this insti- 
tution. 

It faced the same problems as 
any other business during the de- 
pression. The butcher, the baker 
and the life insurance company 
depend upon the same original 
source of income—the earning 
power of the people. Inasmuch as 
savings invariably take second 
place to purchases necessary for 
daily living, it would appear that 
life insurance would suffer most 


+ 


Sales Executives Elect 


The Sales Executives Club of New 
York, last week re-elected as its pres- 
ident, I. S. Randall, general sales 
manager, Frosted Foods Sales Corp. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Harry L. Cook, sales 
manager, Liquid Carbonic Corp.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Kenneth M. Goode, 
advertising counselor; secretary, J. H. 
Forshay, metropolitan sales manager, 
Royal Typewriter Co.; _ treasurer, 
Stephen D. Bryce, Jr., National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Directors are: A. C. Monagle, vice- 
president. Standard Brands, __Inc.; 
George Small, Eastern manager, 
The Literary Digest: J. McCarthy, 
associate director, International Mag- 
azine Co., and Ellsworth Bryce, vice- 
president and general sales manager, 
Visual Training Corporation. 

eee 


Haggard-Hague Adds to Staff 


Bert Blessington has been appointed 
director of the art department of The 
Haggard-Hague Agency, Houston, Tex. 
He has been with the Houston Post 
and other Texas newspapers. Associated 
with Mr. Blessington is Vance De 
Mark, artist, and Stanley H. Christian- 
son, at one time advertising manager 
of the American Asphalt Paint Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


r 


* 
Invents Type Calculator 


Clyde B. Clason, associate editor of 
Electrical Dealer, Chicago, has invented 
a device for calculating copy-type 
problems. It consists of two charts, 
used with an indicator which shows 
the amount of space typewritten copy 
will occupy in type. 
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at a time when incomes were cut 
in half or worse. Some people 
did have to give up their life in- 
surance. But the number who did 
was relatively small. The total 
life insurance in force at the end 
of 1933 was approximately the 
same as it was in 1928, before the 
depression began. And the re- 
sources of life insurance compa- 
nies today are greater than at the 
end of 1929. 

At a time when practically all 
other sources of income were ex- 
hausted, people were able to real- 
ize on their matured life insurance 
policies the largest sums ever paid 
in the hundred-year history of the 
institution. 

Life insurance has something 
new to say about itself. It is go- 
ing to say it during Financial 
Independence Week. But it will] 
say it in its own dignified way 
which may not be the way used 
by many other businesses. 


+ 
Radio Group Expands 


Group Broadcasters, Inc., held its 
second executive committee meeting, ur 
der the chairmanship of Albert A. Cor- 
mier, of WOR, in New York fron 
March 6 to 10. The meeting was at 
tended by station executives from points 
as far west as Kansas City. 

New outlets have been added with 
the joining of member stations in the 
Middle West and New England. Negotia- 
tions are pending on twelve stations ir 
the basic area which have signified their 
interest and desire to join. Invitations 
have been extended to stations in the 
territory outside the basic area so that 
the group will have coast-to-coast cov 
erage. 

At the meeting a uniform schedule 
of discounts for member stations was 
adopted and standards of individual ra- 
dio station audience determination were 
set. 

eee 


Heads Newspaper Credit Group 


W. S. Payton, New York American 
and New fork Journal, has beer 
elected chairman of the Newspaper 
Credit Managers’ Association, succeed 
ing Sam Wolfenden, of the New York 
Sun. <A. Miller of the New York 
World-Telegram, has been elected vice- 
chairman and R. Templeton, New 
York Post, secretary-treasurer. Miss 
E. Orgler, secretary to Mr. Payton, 
will act as corresponding secretary. 


L. R. Bauers Dead 


L. R. Bauers, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, died at Chicago last 
week. He was forty-three years old. 
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New I.G.A. Brand Policy 


Will Work with Advertisers to Push Nationally Known 
Products in Volume 


HE Independent Grocers’ Al- 

liance has worked out a new 
plan for merchandising branded 
products on a national scale. Na- 
tional advertisers were informed 
of this plan at a meeting held in 
New York early in February, 
which was addressed by I.G.A. 
officials. 

The first national advertiser to 
sign up is the Wilbert Products 
Company, New York. A complete 
follow-through job of distribution 
and store merchandising is being 
done on its No-Rub floor polish. 
The more than 100 jobbers affliated 
with L.G.A. are ordering one case 
each for each of their I.G.A. retail 
outlets which it is reported number 
about 5,000 stores. 

In two sections of the country 
jobbers already are ordering No- 
Rub in amounts of from forty to 
250 cases, depending on the num- 
ber of retailers in a jobbing ter- 
ritory. 

This move on the part of I.G.A. 
is a significant one in voluntary 
chain history. It involves a defi- 
nite plan to merchandise national 
advertisers’ products over a wide 
iront on a basis of merchandising 
support comparable to that af- 
forded by the chain stores. 

Voluntaries have long claimed 
they could get their retail members 
to get behind a branded product, 
but manufacturers have felt that 
the wish was father to the thought. 
Before manufacturers could put 
any credence in these claims, they 
wanted well-laid plans and, more- 
over, demonstrated results. 

.G.A. now invites such a test. 
It seeks to prove its merchandising 
value so that there will be recog- 
nition of its strength in promo- 
tional work. 

The relation of the individual 
retailer to the manufacturer where 
new products, especially, are con- 
cerned has changed markedly over 
the years. In the old days the pro- 
cedure was to start with the inde- 
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pendents and work up to the chains. 
The chains waited for “demand” 
before they would stock up on the 
product. 

Today, with their strong organ- 
izations and their merchandising 
set-up, the chains make a profitable 
business of merchandising work 
with the result that new products 
most often first get distribution 
there and work down to the inde- 
pendents. 


Early Task of the 
Voluntaries 


Of course, a voluntary chain, 
such as I.G.A., in its initial work, 
had to concentrate on building up 
its membership and showing the 
profit possibilities to members of 
I.G.A. branded items. These were 
pushed and a customer patronage 
created for them. But I.G.A., like 
the chains, has found that private 
brands can be pushed only so far, 
that there still remain those con- 
sumers who insist upon getting 
their preferred national brands. 

Sales are made by giving people 
what they want and I.G.A., with 
its new policy, aims to help its 
member retailers do a larger busi- 
ness in nationally branded prod- 
ucts as well as its own branded 
items. 

It evidently believes that not 
only will members accept its rec- 
ommendations to stock an item but 
that they will follow suggestions 
and push it. 

I.G.A., Chester F. Hogle, of the 
association, informs PRINTERS’ 
INK, “prefers that its performance 
with manufacturers’ branded prod- 
ucts speak for itself.” 

This performance will be watched 
with interest by all factors in the 
grocery trade. If thorough mer- 
chandising is performed it means 
competition for the chains where 
contracts for such performance are 
open and it probably means a 
spread of the movement to other 
voluntaries, 





Tied-in Consumer Campaign 
Nets 1,300 Outlets 


A Dish Towel Story with a Happy Ending 


XCEPT that it looks more at- 

tractive, there’s no particular 
reason why a dish towel should 
start out in life all starched up. 
But dish towels always do. 

Hence, when the Patex Fibre 
Company, of New York, brought 
out an unstarched towel whose bid 
for fame lay, not in the fact that 
it was shiny, but rather in the fact 
that it would absorb an unusually 
large amount of water, department 
stores shied away, saying, “Yes, but 
our customers want them glazed.” 

In addition, linen departments of 
department stores protested that 
they could not sell Patex towels 
because they are priced in the same 
range as are linen towels. 

Yet housewives had said they 
liked the Patex product—and the 
Patex company undertook to con- 
vince the buyers that they were 
passing up sales opportunities. 

The towels usually retail at five 
for $1. Through magazine ad- 
vertising, Patex offered a sample 
towel at 10 cents. The single ad- 
vertisement, set single column, has 
pulled thus far 26,000 dimes. A sec- 
ond advertisement, specially keyed, 
is pulling at the same rate. 

Here was ammunition. Now for 
the tie-up: 

Information on the campaign re- 
sults went to buyers on postcards; 
and the postcards went to stores in 
communities from which the in- 
quiries came. 

Typical of the first postcard bar- 
rage was this message: 

“It has been proved that for 
every ten people interested in buy- 
ing an item, only one will take the 
time and trouble to write direct to 


- 


Heads Wax-Rite Sales 


A. L. Benz has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales of the Wax-Rite division 
of the Vestal Chemical Laboratories, 
Inc., St. Louis. For the last fourteen 
ore he has been with Preserves & 

oney, Inc. 
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the manufacturer if that item js 
not available at the local store. Yet, 
amazingly, almost 20,000 house- 
wives have written directly to ys 
for a Patex towel in the last few 
weeks, Just today, from your city, 
we received requests from (names 
and addresses of consumers). 

“Patex is the one outstanding 
dish towel. It is the only towel 
that is privileged to display the 
Good Housekeeping Seal of Ap. 
proval. Housewives want this triple 
absorbent kitchen aid. Patex is 
selling fast in over 1,000 leading 
department stores.” 

With each sample towel sent to 
a consumer went a booklet, inviting 
a fivefold test. The circular text 
closed with this: “If the depart- 
ment store in your city does not 
carry Patex, you can order direct. 
Patex towels come in boxes of five, 
priced at $1 a box. Simply fill out 
the coupon below and send it to us 
with your check or money order 
and your Patex towels will be sent 
to you by return mail.” 

Of those who received the sam- 
ple towels, 6 per cent ordered in 
amounts ranging from $1 to $. 
The direct orders touched of 
another barrage of postcards, ad- 
dressed to department stores. So- 
and-So has bought direct, the 
message read. Why don't you stock 
Patex ? 

The results: More than 1,300 
new outlets, and more than 2,00 
voluntary testimonials from house- 
wives. The testimonials provide 
material for a special direct-mail 
effort aimed at buyers. 

The campaign is to continue 
through June. 


— 


Joins Griswold-Eshleman 
James A. Kahle has joined the crea 


tive staff of The Griswold-Eshlema 
Company, Cleveland agency. He was 
formerly with The Bystander, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross and, more recently, 
with the Cleveland Weekly, 
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One of the and most 
printing plan in the U: 


Day and Night Operation 


The best quality work 
handled by daylight 


You will find upon investigation that we 
appreciate cata ogue and publication re- 
qa ments and that our service meets 
all demands. 


Printing and Advertising 


Advisers 
We assist in securing catalogue compilers, editors, 
advertising men, or proper agency service, and 
render any other assistance we can toward 
promotion, preparation and printing of —- Be 
and publications. 


Catalogue a Publication 


PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


| Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 


and a Large and Reliable Printing House 





OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Catalogues 
) Booklets 
Trade Papers 
Magazines 
House Organs 
Price Lists 
Also Printing 
as Proceedings, Direc- 
tories, Histories, Books and 
the like, Our complete Print- 
ing Equipment, all or any 
part of which is at your 
command, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
(Linotype, Monotype and 
Hand) 


PRESSWORK 
(The Usual, «so Color) 


INDING 
(The Usual, also Machine 
wee ering, Coverins and 
bg Binding) 


If you want advertjsing serv- 
ice planning, illustrating, 
copy writing, and assistance 
or information of any sort 
in regard to your advertising 
and printing, we will be glad 
to assist or advise you. If 
desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from 

the central distributing point. 











Business Methods and Financial Standi 
the Highest (Inquire C.edit Agencies n | 
First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 


Proper Quality 
—Pecause of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmen; clean, new type from our 
own foundry and used once only; mod- 
ern presses of all kinds. 


Quick Delivery 


—Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service; binding and mail- 
ing equipment for the largest edition. 


Right Price 


—Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 
Ourlarge and growing business is because of satis- 
fied customers, because of repeat orders. We are 
always pleased to give the names of a dozen or 
more of our customers to persons or firms contem- 
plating placing printing orders with us. Don’t you 
owe it to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 
Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
lems and asking for estimates does not place 
you under any obligation whatever. 
Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue 
or Publication 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Executives 


= THER C. ROGDRS, Chairman 


Board of Directors 
R. SCHUL 


Z, Pres. and Gen. 


2. FREELAND, Sec. and Treas. 
. WHITCOMB, Vice Pres. 


Publication Sales 


HUTCHINSON, Vice Pres. 


Cc AP Sales 


Catalogue and Publication 
PRINTERS 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill 
Tel. WABASH 3380—Local and Long Distance 
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In Detroit. .The Trend Is To The Times 


In February. . The Detroit 
Times Led Its Field..... 


(and most likely the country) 


In Retail Linage Gains! 


The Detroit Times GAINED . 219,285 lines* 
The Detroit News GAINED . 204,663 lines* ca 


ferme 


The Detroit Free Press GAINED . 71,632 lines* liquo 


solic 1 
*Media Records Figures for sa 
he br 
ing s 


such 


. and Detroit’s LARGEST women’s apparel ad- Feder 
vertiser . . . and the TWO LARGEST Detroit said 
grocery advertisers . . . the LARGEST Detroit ene 


drug advertiser gave The Detroit Times MORE lin- in at 
age than either of the OTHER two Detroit news- Unite 


laws 


papers. tory 


lise 0 
The Detroit market is “UP” . . . and the Detroit fee 
Times is “UPMOST” in this market. Manufacturers Feder 
and their agencies should study the “TREND TO 
THE DETROIT TIMES” and follow it in connec- Gouk 


tion with their 1934 advertising schedules. 


Cl Soon — 
DETROIT #5: 
EVENING 


Represented Nati lly by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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This Bill Would Bar Radio 
Liquor Advertising 


S. 3015 Goes to Commerce Committee 


[Ast week Senator Arthur Cap- 
per of Kansas introduced into 
the United States Senate a bill 
“prohibiting the advertising of in- 
toxicating liquors through the 
medium of radio broadcast.” 

Following the usual procedure, 
the bill was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate 
CLonmmerce, 

Full text of 
follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That no advertise- 
ment of spirituous, vinous, malted, 
fermented, or other intoxicating 
liquors of any kind, or containing a 
solicitation of an order or orders 
for said liquors or any of them, shall 
he broadcast by any radio-broadcast- 
ing station or any combination of 
such stations licensed under the 
Federal Radio Commission, if the 
said broadcast is capable of being 
received by any commercial radio- 
receiving set at any place or point 
in any State or Territory in the 
United States in which it is by the 
laws in force in the State or Terri- 
tory at the time unlawful to adver- 
tise or solicit orders for such liquors 
or any of them in such manner. 

Sec. 2. If the owner of any radio- 
broadcasting station licensed by the 
Federal Radio Commission, or the 


J 


the bill reads as 


Gaukel with Trade Group 

L. Gaukel has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries, Inc., St. Louis. 
For the last fifteen years he has been 
in charge of the St. Louis district of- 
fice of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

eee 


Bolton Appointed 

R. Bolton is now manager of the 
Ewpire State Observatories of the Em- 
pire State Building, New York, with 
offices in room 3200 of that building. 
For seven years he was secretary-man- 
¥. of the Advertising Club of New 
Yor 


agent of such owner, or if the dealer 
in any such liquors or his agent, 
shall knowingly broadcast, permit to 
be broadcast, or cause to be broad- 
cast, anything in violation of the 
provisions of this Act, he shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, 
or both, and the license or permit 
granted by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission shall be suspended for a 
period of thirty days; and for any 
subsequent offense he shall be im- 
prisoned for not more than one year. 
Any person violating any provision 
of this Act may be tried and pun- 
ished either in the district in which 
the unlawful matter or publication 
was broadcast or in which the same 
was received. 

In sending a copy of his bill to 
Printers’ INK, Senator Capper 
writes : 

“This measure has my hearty 
support. I have always been op- 
posed to liquor advertising in any 
form. As you know, my publica- 
tions have never carried liquor 
advertising and never will. No 
good reason can be advanced why 
liquor should be advertised on the 
radio. 

“I may not be able to get action 
on the bill at this session but at any 
rate the Congress and the country 
wi'l have a chance to consider the 
proposal seriously.” 


a 
Death of W. W. Henderson 


William W. Henderson, for twenty- 
five years a space buyer with the former 
Robert M. ullen Company, New 
York, died at Westwood, N. J., on 
March 11. A graduate of West Point, 
he was an officer in the United States 
Cavalry when he resigned to enter the 
advertising business from which he re- 
tired two years ago. He was for years 
advertising manager of the Apollinaris 
Company. 

eee 
Sinsheimer Joins Peck 

Arthur Sinsheimer, former radio 
editor of the United Publishers’ Cor- 
poration, has joined the Peck Advertis- 
ing Agency. 
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Rounding out its servic 
to advertisers... 
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SESAME lw voRK 
BUREAU CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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servic 


Complete Electrical Transcription 
rvice — Programming, Recording, 
acing—for Semi-national, Spot, and 
stional Advertisers Throughout the 


nited States. 

On and after April 2, 1934, the entire 
resources of the NBC organization will be 
placed at the disposal of the spot and 
sectional advertiser. After three years of 
study and experimentation, NBC technicians 
have instituted a complete electrical tran- 
scription service, employing the latest 
developments of the RCA Victor Company, 
Inc., pioneers of sound recording. 

For the building of disc programs, spot 
advertisers are now offered the services of 
the most experienced program staff in the 

radio business. In addition, many outstanding radio artists 
who have been heretofore almost wholly restricted to net- 
work programs may now be secured for recording by NBC. 

NBC Electrical Transcription Service is available on 
NBC associated stations in many leading cities from coast to 
coast. Call or write the NBC Local Service Bureau for details. 





BC IS BROADCASTING HEADQUARTERS 





Patent Medicines as Seen 
from Maker’s Side 





of saving men’s souls. 





This intriguing discussion about proprietaries is taken from Mr. 
Richardson’s annual report to the stockholders of Vick Chemical, 
Inc. Among other things, it answers these two questions: What 
are package or “patent” medicines? 
medicines used to fill the average prescription? 
food and drug legislation in mind, Mr. Richardson asks considera- 
tion for the inevitable differences of opinion as to what is best 
for saving men’s bodies—differences as radical as to the methods 


How do they differ from the 
Having pending 








By H. S. Richardson 


Chairman of the Board, Vick Chemical, Inc. 


EDICINAL formulas adver- 

tised to the general public and 
sold in the original package, bear- 
ing the maker’s name and trade- 
mark, are popularly known as 
“patent” medicines. This name is a 
misnomer. It began years ago when 
the Patent Office allowed the orig- 
inator of the ordinary medicinal 
formula, composed of known in- 
gredients, to take out a patent on 
that formula. This custom has long 
been discontinued and these for- 
mulas are now protected by trade- 
marks which are registered in the 
Patent Office. 

Proprietary medicine is the cor- 
rect name for such medicinal for- 
mulas: That is, they are the prop- 
erty of the owner of the name or 
trade-mark affixed to such medi- 
cines. Most proprietary medicines 
are manufactured in large quanti- 
ties by drug and pharmaceutical 
companies in modern laboratories, 
with scientific equipment. The in- 
gredients used are under the con- 
stant check of skilled chemists, as 
to the purity, strength and fresh- 
ness of the materials used 
and also as to the uniformity of 
strength of the final product pro- 
duced. Since the maker’s name and 
trade-mark are attached to these 
products, it is obviously to the 
manufacturer’s advantage to pro- 
duce, at all times, the best product 
possible. 


There are two kinds of proprie- 
tary medicines: “Ethical” pro- 
prietaries and package or “patent” 
proprietaries. The difference be- 
tween these two is not in their 
method of manufacture, as both 
are made in the same way; the 
difference lies in their method of 
merchandising. 

Proprietary medicines are called 
“ethical” proprietaries when they 
are advertised to the medical pro- 
fession only, in the hope that 
physicians will prescribe the par- 
ticular medicine advertised and 
thereby produce sales for the 
manufacturer. The druggist pur- 
chases these ethical proprietaries in 
original packages, bearing the 
maker’s name and trade-mark, and 
fills the prescription from the con- 
tents. The prescription, however, 
which the patient receives does not 
bear any indication of the package 
from which it came. In other 
words, the maker’s name and trade- 
mark are not known by the patient 
who receives the prescription. 

Proprietary medicines are called 
packaged or “patent” medicines 
when they are advertised direct to 
the general public and purchased 
by the public in the original pack- 
age, bearing the maker’s name and 
trade-mark. 

The use of proprietary medicines 
has steadily increased in the last 
few decades. The reason for this 
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is precisely the same reason that 
causes probably 95 per cent of all 
the shoes purchased in this-country 
to be made in factories, rather 
than by individual village shoe- 
makers. The manufacturer produc- 
ing shoes in quantities can make 
hetter shoes for lower prices than 
can the village shoemaker who 
makes one pair at a time. This re- 


fects no discredit on the shoemaker. 


The Advantage of 
Uniform Strength 


Likewise, medicines can be pro- 
luced in quantity in laboratories at 
a lower price and—what is more 
important—of a more uniform 
strength—than they can be pro- 
duced on prescription by local 
druggists. This reflects no dis- 
credit on the druggist. It is simply 
impossible to produce the same pre- 
scription by 100 different drug 
stores and have the resulting prod- 
ucts uniform in strength. One 
reason for this is that the raw 
materials from which this prescrip- 
tion is compounded, in the hands 
of these 100 druggists, are bound to 
vary in age and freshness and, 
therefore, in their strength. 

Of course physicians have long 
recognized this advantage of pro- 
prietary medicines. Physicians must 
have the medicines they prescribe 
of uniform strength. other- 
wise, they cannot know how to 
prescribe the dosage. For two 
decades the practice among physi- 
cians has been steadily away from 
prescriptions composed of raw 
materials, compounded in the drug- 
gist’s mortar, and toward prescrip- 
tions for medicines prepared in 
large laboratories—that is, pro- 
prietary medicines. 

No accurate figures are available, 
but our estimate based on a recent 
examination of 1,000 prescriptions 
is that from 60 per cent to 80 per 
cent of all prescriptions today con- 
tain proprietary medicines specified 
by the physician writing the pre- 
scription. About twenty-five years 
ago the Carnegie Foundation ex- 
amined 5,000 prescriptions and 
iound that 47 per cent were for 
proprietary medicines, the use of 
which among physicians has greatly 
increased since then. 
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Of course our stockholders real- 
ize that there is, and always has 
been, constant warfare between 
competing groups for the privilege 
of taking care of men’s bodies— 
just as in times past, there has 
been constant warfare between va- 
rious sects for the privilege of 
taking care of men’s souls. Physi- 
cians belonging to the Allopathic 
School of Medicine are the most 
numerous in the United States. The 
views of this school as to how 
the sick should be treated are in 
opposition to the views held by the 
Homeopathic School, and both op- 
pose the views held by the Eclectic 
School. All three schools are in 
opposition to the views held by the 
osteopaths and chiropractors. 

Constant attempts have been 
made, through legislative enact- 
ment, by one school or another to 
bar the others from the privilege 
of practicing medicine. Each school 
is sincere in its belief that it has 
the only right and proper way to 
treat the sick, just as in former 
times each religious sect was sin- 
cerely convinced it had the only 
true gospel wherewith to save souls. 

Of course it goes without saying 
that these package or “patent” 
medicines should be good formulas, 
fairly priced and truthfully ad- 
vertised—as for that matter, should 
be all other commodities advertised 
to the public. 

This company favors any legis- 
lation which honestly attempts to 
accomplish that purpose. 


Natural Opposition to 
Packaged Medicines 


All five of the professional 
groups, as outlined above, are 
naturally more or less opposed to 
package or “patent” medicines—as 
are, very naturally, all manufactur- 
ers who produce only ethical pro- 
prietaries. 

The result of this constant war- 
fare is a great deal of propaganda 
commonly camouflaged as attempts 
“to protect the public health.” 
Much of this propaganda is biased 
and one-sided, as is only natural 
and very human. Human nature has 
a curious twist whereby many of 
us insist on telling the other fellow 
what is best for him. This country 
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was settled, however, by people 
seeking escape from that sort of 
thing—seeking individual freedom 
of thought and action. And, be- 
cause they found what they sought, 
ours has been “the land of oppor- 
tunity.” This propaganda boils 
down, therefore, to this question : 

Shall the American people retain 
their ancient right to medical free- 
dom—the right to select the par- 
ticular brand or kind of physician 
they prefer to treat their ailments 
—or to treat these ailments them- 
selves if they so desire? And in 
treating such ailments, shall they 
retain the right, if they so desire, 
to buy package or “patent” medi- 
cines bearing the maker’s name and 
mark? 

Or shall they be forced by law to 
obtain such medicines—by going to 
a physician—obtaining a prescrip- 
tion—and having that prescription 
filled at the local drug store? 

Our answer to that question is 
that we can only judge the future 
by the past. Since this republic was 
founded our people have jealously 
guarded their right to religious 


+ 


Death of G. H. Waetjen 


Gerald H. Waetjen, president of the 
Lewis-Waetjen Agency, Inc., New 
York, was among those killed last week 
when the plane in which they were 
passengers from St. Louis to Chicago 
crashed near Petersburg, IIl. 

Mr. Waetjen was identified for many 
years with ethical medical and pharma- 
ceutical advertising. In 1930 he and 
M. wis formed their agency to 
take over the advertising business for- 
merly handled by the advertising de- 

rtment of the American Medical 
ublishing Company. 

A ev of Heidelberg University, 
Mr. aetjen was formerly advertising 
manager of The American Medical 
Journal. 

. . . 


Advanced by Liberty Mutual 


Bennett Moore, for eight years sales 
promotion and advertising manager of 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
and on manager of the United 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, has been made assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Liberty Mutual. He will con- 
tinue to direct the advertising and sales 
promotion of both companies. 

. . _ 


Made Agency Vice-President 


Clinton Elliott has joined Berming- 
ham, Castleman & Pierce, Inc., New 
York agency, as vice-president. 
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freedom—to attend church or not, 
as they chose—and to select their 
own kind of church if -they did 
attend, regardless of whether the 
brand of religion preached was 
good, bad or indifferent in the 
opinion of other people. 

In the same way they have jeal- 
ously guarded their rights to a 
free press and to medical freedom, 
Many other rights they have 
wasted, given away or destroyed, 
but these three they have so far 
retained. 

In my twenty-nine years’ expe- 
rience in this industry, not a year 
has passed without some attempt, 
by one group or another, through 
one or more of our forty-eight 
State legislatures, to encroach upon 
this right of medical freedom. In 
no other field of human activity 
has special privilege been so per- 
sistent or appeared in so many 
disguises—disguises frequently so 
clever that they have misled many 
intelligent people. But, in not a 
single State have the people al- 
lowed their rights in this respect 
to be curtailed or abridged. 


+ 


Discontinue Syracuse Office 


The Syracuse, N. Y., office of Van 
Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc., which 
has been jointly and equally owned by 
that agency —— | E. S. Barlow, of Syra- 
cuse, been discontinued, each of 
the owners having withdrawn his re 
spective interest in the office. 

Mr. Barlow has organized the Barlow 
Advertising Agency, which will handle 
the following accounts: Dairymen’s 
League, Dioxogen Cream, Onondaga 
Pottery, Lamson Company, Heatilator 
Company, Beacon Milling Company, 
Syracuse Toolectric Company and the 
Columbian Rope Company. 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, 
Baltimore, will continue to handle the 
Sealright Company, Inc., Fulton, N. Y., 
Thatcher anufacturin Company, 
Elmira, N. Y., and The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Inc., also of Fulton. 

. o 7 


Appoint Erwin, Wasey 
Pedro Domecq and Cia of Jerez, 
Spain, have placed their advertising in 
the United States with Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, New York. 
. . 2 


Gets Utility Account 

The advertising account of the Gas 
Companies of Metropolitan Boston has 
been_ placed with the Boston office of 
the Richardson, Alley & Richards Com- 
pany. 
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Consumer Protection from 
Producer’s Angle 





Mr. Darr thinks that reputable manufacturers operating under the 
present Pure Food and Drugs Act can and function as real are Of 
friends of the consumer and that hard-boiled legislation on the sub- | of de 
ject is at present superfluous. He enunciated these ideas before the Eve 
Senate Commerce Committee hearings on the Copeland Bill. The 
active members of Mr. Darr’s committee, in addition to him- 
self, are: Lee H. Bristol, vice-president, Bristol-Myers, Inc.; 
S. Bayard Colgate, president, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company; 
K. F. MacLellan, president, United Biscuit Company; Ellery W. 
Mann, president, Zonite Products, Inc.; Allyn B. McIntire, vice- 
president, Pepperell Manufacturing Company; Edward J. Noble, 
president, Life Savers, Inc., and Arthur R. Wendell, vice-president, 
Wheatena Corporation. 
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By John W. Darr 


Committee for Sound and Democratic Consumer Legislation 


N exploiting the need for this 

legislation, as though it were a 
national emergency, much capital 
has been made of the need for pure 
foods and drugs and cosmetics, as 
though any sane-minded person, or 
any reputable organization doubted 
that need, and had not long ago ad- 
mitted it. These are simple truisms. 

One might almost be led to be- 
lieve that the consumer has only 
recently been discovered, and that 
therefore all these first principles 
appear as new and interesting ideas 
with which to play. But reputable 
manufacturers discovered the con- 
sumer many, many years ago, and 
most of the great businesses today 
have been built on the knowledge 
which manufacturers have of needs 
and desires of the consumer, and 
they have remained in business and 
have grown and thrived because of 
the knowledge that they must pro- 
duce something for which there is 
a demand, and at a price at which 
the consumer deems to be fair and 
just. 

Business and industry, we be- 
lieve, come much nearer knowing 
the needs and desires of the con- 
sumer today than can any self- 
appointed consumer guardian. It is 
our belief that too much regulation 


of business and its details by Goy- 
ernment would tend to break dowr 
the initiative of business, in work- 
ing for the good-will of the public 

It is axiomatic that in order t 
earn public good-will, some public 
service must be rendered. In gen- 
eral, we are against the delegation 
of any discretionary powers to any 
appointive official, and we believe 
that whatever regulations are to be 


imposed upon business and industry, 


in this or any other legislation 
should be written into the law it- 
self, and not left so flexible as t 
keep business in doubt as to what 
the future course of that legislatio: 
may be. 

_No attempt has been made by the 
President of the United States t 
extend the power of Government 
beyond the needs indicated by the 
present emergency through which 
we are passing, and from whic 
we all hope we are now emerging 
yet there are some today wih 
would attempt to push through 
this permanent piece of legislation 
a criminal statute, if you will 
as though it were an emergency 
measure. 


The Committee for Sound and 
Democratic Consumer Legislation 
is concerned with these attempts, 
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because we believe that they are 
neither in the best interests of the 
consumer, industry, nor government. 
This bill, now under consideration, 
has for its essential purpose, pro- 
tection of public health, which is 
in itself a perfectly noble purpose, 
and which is indorsed by all. But 
italso contains many features which 
are opposed to the broad principles 
of democratic government. 

Even a law as eminently success- 
ful as the present measure was not 
a success from the very beginning. 
As is true with any legislative en- 
actment, aimed at regulation, the 
present act has been faced with the 
necessity of many changes, many 
clarifications in the courts, and 
other wise. 


The last 27 years have 


_ 
Yes, Some 


HARDWARE RETAILER 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read C. B. Larrabee’s 
article in the March 1 Printers’ 
Ink and it seems to me that he is 
not altogether fair in his treat- 
ment of association publications. 

Following his vituperative criti- 
cism of association publications, 
their motives, practices, personnel, 
etc., the mild statement that there 
are “exceptional” association papers 
does not undo the harm the article 
has done the good association 
papers. 

We admit that not all associa- 
tion papers are all they should be, 
but neither do all of the indepen- 
dently owned or operated publica- 
tions measure up to their oppor- 


+ 
New Publication 


Domestic Engineering Publications, 
Inc., 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
has started publication of a monthly 
for outfitters of eating and drinking 
places under the name of Beer and Bar 
Equipment. 

eee 


W. H. Benjamin Appointed 

The National Farm News, Washing- 
ton . C., has appointed William H. 
Benjamin as director of advertising. 
For tHe last several years he has had his 
own advertising business in that city. 
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produced a series of interpretations 
of the act which were essential for 
its success, and essential to the 
well-being of the health of the 
public. 

The present Food and Drug Act 
was comparatively simple and spe- 
cific in its authority and effect, 
yet changing circumstances and un- 
foreseen problems have necessitated 
many revisions of the Act, until it 
is declared today to be notably dif- 
ferent in its effect than it was in 
the beginning. 

Such, we predict, will be the 
experience of any attempt at Gov- 
ernmental regulation of manufac- 
turing, distribution and advertising 
of any product, no matter how spe- 
cific the legislation may be. 


Are Good 


tunities and their obligations to the 
industry they represent. In some 
fields the association papers are 
doing the best job. 

I am sending you a copy of the 
March number of Hardware Re- 
tailer, official publication of the 
National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, and I would be very glad 
to have you compare this in any 
way you choose with any other 
hardware paper. 

Its editor was chosen as a mem- 
ber of the National Retail Code 
authority and later made chairman 
of that body. 

And for your information our 
method of soliciting advertising is 
not the method you so generally 
attribute to association publications. 

H. H. River, 
Advertising Manager. 
+ 


Death of R. D. Wyckoff 


Richard D. Wyckoff, founder and 
former editor of the Magazine of Wall 
Street, New York, died at Sacramento, 
aged sixty-one. He had long been iden- 
tified with the financial business, having 
started as a stock runner. 


Nate Hast with D. W. May 


Nate Hast has been appointed vice- 
past in charge of sales of the 
. W. May Corporation, New York. 








A & P Wins 





















































HE third Irwin D. Wolf 

Award for the most effective 
packages developed and placed on 
the market during the year was 
given to A&P Red Circle coffee bag 
entered by the American Coffee Cor- 
poration and designed by 
Egmont Arens. The com- 
petition is sponsored by the 
American Management As- 
sociation and the packages 
are being shown at the an- 
nual packing and shipping 
exposition this week at the 
Hotel Astor in New York 
City. 

The award was made by 
a jury composed of Profes- 
sor Ralph Alexander, 
School of Business, Colum- 
bia University; Richard F. 
Bach, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; 
Alon Bement, Director, 
National Alliance of Art 
and Industry; Fred G. 
Cooper, Artist; Katherine 
Fisher, Director, Good 
Housekeeping Institute; 
Harry L. Gage, President, 
American Institute of 
Graphic Arts; W. Gordon 
Latham, President, Fort 
Orange Paper Company; 
Harriet Sartain, Dean, 
Moore Institute of Art, 
Science and Industry ; Mar- 
ion Taylor, President, The 
Fashion Group; Walter D. 
Teague, Products Designer. 

In addition to the Wolf 
Award, the jury picked the 
following packages for 
mention as being outstanding in 
their classes: 

Tin Containers: Bokar Coffee 
Can. Entered by American Coffee 
Corp.; designed by Egmont Arens. 

Glass Containers: Codliver Oil 
Bottle. Designed, entered and used 
by Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Molded Plastic Containers: Host- 
ess Package for Lektrolite Ciga- 
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Wolf Award 


Jury Also Chooses Leading Packages in Fifteen Different 
Classifications 


rette Lighter. Entered by Calkins & 
Holden; used by Platinum Prod- 
ucts Co.; designed by Egmont 
Arens. 

Wood Containers: Drill Set. De- 
signed, entered and used by Mont- 





Photo by F. M. Demarest 


gomery Ward & Company. 

Tubes: Brushless Shave (Shav- 
ing Cream). Designed, entered and 
used by Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Visible Display Packages: Mi- 
crometric Carbon Paper Package. 
Designed and entered by F. S. 
Webster Co. 

Paper Bags and Envelopés: Red 
Circle Coffee Bag. Entered by 
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In Total Linage For 1933! 


According to Figures Taken From 
March 3rd issue of Editor & Publisher.* 
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CEDAR RAPIDS GAZETTE............. 6,149,354 
Cn Sccccwcesconh >i caee0sNeden 5,947,332 
i dc wnctcedesecdecesneean 4,163,429 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil .................. 4,028,514 
Mason City Globe Gazette .................. 3,952,102 
NE EO EE OPE Fe 3,925,180 
i PS cawetbescsessevvannneeae 3,888,639 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald ................. 3,602,256 
TE dai vendidsetcaneecuuenaaaene 3,192,264 


*The two Des Moines newspapers (a morning and evening combination) were not in- 
cluded in the Editor & Publisher summary. lowa Daily Press Association figures, how- 
ever, show their total linage for the year to be respectively 5,195,059 and 5,910,533. 


——_——-_@——_- —_- 

1934 FEBRUARY LOCAL LINAGE 43% AHEAD OF 1933 
| ON REE Raa Sete: 442,700 
Pn ite ceUhs «caches Gaabn sdaNeChee AEGRCRaRERS 308,700 
Sins te oto ou ie bintienenins bédckeneed eaew a aie 389,914 
De Ah aurk CRGheaeeeadacenueseeusaaeaerneks 411,600 
SES etd oo siden be ek eam OE ee ete een eae 428,498 


(The February 1934 linage peak is only 5,838 lines below =“ 
all-time high peak reached in 1929 . . . the cream puff ere. 


Business is better in Cedar Rapids and Cedar Rapids retail merchants 

and business institutions are stepping out to get their share of it with 
more and more local display linage in The Cedar Rapids Gazette. 

February circulation figures show a new Recovery peak of 35,330 copies 
a : net paid daily. ... A housing surv: by the Cedar Rapids Real Estate 
ee Bo ard shows local housing units 97% occupied. Retail sales are con- 
inuing to show a steady and consistent gain. 


“BLANKETS IOWA’S RICHEST MARKET.” 





(Shav- 
~ - 
x 0, 
“<] Cedar Rapids Gasette 
FS Represented Nationally by 
ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER ©O. 
s: Red New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
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American Coffee Corp.; designed 
by Egmont Arens. 

Set-up Boxes: Munson “Feather- 
touch” Typewriter Cushion Keys 
Package. Entered by Munson Sup- 
ply Co.; designed by Edwin H. 
Scheele. 

Folding Cartons: Carton for 
Jasmine of Southern France Shav- 
ing Cream. Entered by United 
Drug Co., Ltd. 

Canisters: Boric Acid Canister. 
Designed, entered and used by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Family of Packages: Kingan’s 
“Reliable” Line of Food Products. 
Designed and entered by Arthur S. 
Allen; used by Kingan & Co. 

Display Containers: Toilet Paper 
Display Container. Entered and 


+ 


Death of Dr. J. W. Hayes 


Dr. Joseph W. Hayes, since 1921 
director of research of the Crowell 
Publishing Company, died at New York 
on March 11, aged fifty-four. He had 
been ill with heart disease. 

From 1910 to 1917 Dr. Hayes was a 
professor of psychology at the University 
of Chicago, leaving there to accept a 
major’s commission as chief psychologi- 
cal examiner at Camps Upton, Dix and 
Humphries. In 1919 he became a part- 
ner in the Walter Dill Scott Company, 
industrial engineers. 

During his long association with the 
Crowell publications, Dr. Hayes made 
himself widely known in the advertising 
fraternity through his work, especially 
his studies in the geographic spread of 
American incomes and his researches on 
marketing and distribution, which sub- 
jects he lectured upon before business 
groups throughout the country. 

° . > 


Advanced by Ross-Gould 


Harry Meyer and Dan A. Rubel, ac 
count executives of the Ross-Gould 
Company, St. Louis agency, have been 
made vice-presidents. Mr. Meyer has 
been with the agency for ten years. 
Mr. Rubel joined it several months 


ago. 
o o 7 


Names Sellers Service 


The American Commercial Alcohol 
Company, New York, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Sellers Ser- 
vice, Inc., Chicago, which agency is 
opening a ‘New York office in the Chrys- 
ler Building. 

- i . 


Jamison with Mathes 


John E. Jamison has joined oe ~ 
department of J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
York. He was formerly with the we i 
Hoedt Studios, Philadelphia and N. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 


INK 
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used by 
Co.; designed by 
and W. A. Rike. 

Packages Displaying Merchan- 
dising Ingenuity Regardless of 
Adaptation of Art: Valentine Self- 
Stirring Paint Can. Designed and 
entered by Valentine & Co. 

Shipping Containers: One-piece 
Seamless Cast Aluminum “Meister- 
Fass” Beer Barrel. Entered by 
The National Bronze & Aluminum 
Foundry Co.; used by Standard 
Brewing Co.; designed by John H. 
Schmeller, Sr. 

Miscellaneous: Display Stand 
for Tick Fly Spray. Entered by 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.; used 
by Derris, Inc.; designed by H. L. 
Kast. 


— 


To Publish “Editor & 
Publisher” Library 


“Making Millions Read and Buy,” 
under the authorship of William A. 
Thomson, director of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, will be the first 
volume in a series to be known as the 
‘Editor & Publisher Library.” It will 
be published by Editor & Publisher 
and Walter Drey. The book will review 
newspaper advertising from the days of 
Benjamin Franklin to modern times. 
. - . 


The Menasha Products 
S. W. Dickens 


Hagerman Joins Beecher Agency 


Lew Hagerman, has joined the 
Beecher Advertising Company, St. 
Louis. He formerly was program di- 
rector of the World Broadcasting 
System, radio editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post’s radio magazine and 
vice-president of Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, 
Chicago agency. 
. . . 


Publix Oil Appoints Gould 


John Goddard Gould has been ap 
inted advertising manager of the 
ublix Oil Company, Boston. Mr. 
Gould formerly was with the Sampson 
& Murdock Company, P. F. O’Keefe 
Advertising Agency and the Porter- 
Dickie Company. 
+. . . 


New Account to Fox & Mackenzie 
Stokes & Smith Company, Philadel- 
phia, paper box machinery and_pack- 
aging machinery, have appointed Fox 
& Mackenzie, Philadelphia agency, to 
handle their advertising account. 
eee 
Represents Palm Beach Papers 
The Palm Beach Publications, Inc., 
which recently acquired the Palm Beach, 
Fla., Post and Times, has appointed 
the E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
as national advertising representative. 
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Stand : s 
rely Che Miami Herald 
7 ct Led All Other Newspapers In Advertising Volume In 
THE FOURTEEN SOUTHERN STATES 


COMPARISONS. LINES 
MIAMI, FLA, (HERALD) . (First in Florida) 1,061,690 

Buy,” DALLAS, TEX. (Times-Herald) Eve. (First In Texas) 932,764 
am A. BNEW ORLEANS, LA. (Times-Picayune) Mom. (First In Louisiana) 872,043 


sspapes ff LOUISVILLE, KY. (Courier Journal) torn. (First In Kentucky) 748,332 
he fst i MEMPHIS, TENN. (Commercial Appeal) Morn. (First In Tennessee) 708,604 
It will ATLANTA, GA, (Journal) . (First In Georgia) 640,556 
peer ma RICHMOND, VA. (News Leader) . (First In Virginia) 585,480 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. (News) (First In Alabama) 520,982 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (Oklahoman) . (First In Oklahoma) 508,250 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. (Gazette) . (First In Arkansas) 499,896 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. (Observer) . (First In N. Carolina) 413,196 
CHARLESTON, W.VA. (Gazette) . (First In W. Virginia) 390,110 
casting JACKSON, MISS, (Clarion Ledger) . (First In Mississippi) 305,032 
hic GREENVILLE, S. C. (News) . (First In S. Carolina) 278,208 


The February Circulation of The Miami Herald Was the Largest 
In Its History and the Largest In Florida 


A Good New mw Always Prospers When Its Trading Area Is Prosperous 


Metropolitan Miami Is a Prosperous Trading Area 


Che Miami Herald 


FLORIDA'S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


National Representatives: 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON GEO. M. KOHN, Ine. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 908 Walton Building 
742 Market Street, San Francisco Atlanta, Georgia 
400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Inc., 
each, Leader Thirteen Years In Advertising and Circulation In the Miami Territory 
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Copeland Bill Developments 


Early Report to Senate Expected; Copeland and Dunn Stage 
Interesting Aerial Debate 


CCORDING to a remark made 

by Senator Royal S. Copeland 
in a radio broadcast in Washing- 
ton last Friday night, it would 
seem that the Copeland Bill will be 
reported out of committee within 
the next couple of weeks. 

Senator Copeland said the bill 
substantially in its present form 
had received the endorsement of 
President Roosevelt and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This ought to be quite enough, 
generally . speaking. But now 
comes the Advertising Federation 
of America with the announcement 
that it “can no longer consistently 
oppose the passage of the Copeland 
Bill in its latest revised form.” It 
makes the reservation, however, 
that it is not unqualifiedly endors- 
ing the measure. 

Comes also the American Home 
Economics Association with the 
news that it is advising home econ- 
omists to support the Copeland 
Bill especially since it seems likely 
to meet less determined opposition 
from commercial interests. 

* * * 


Printers’ INK learns from its 
Washington correspondent, who is 
in close touch with the Senate 
Commerce Committee that careful 
study of the results of the recent 
hearing in Washington is being 
made but that the work is being 
done rapidly. There is no longer 
any inclination to delay the pro- 
ceedings. It is understood that the 
Administration is becoming a bit 
restive under the delay and is 
pressing Senator Stephens and his 
fellow committeemen for action. 

* 


Senator Copeland and Mr. Dunn 
in their radio discussion—the one 
being in Washington and the other 
in New York—did not seem to 
agree very well as to the provision 
for an administrative board of re- 
view as provided in the McCar- 
ran-Jenckes Bill written by Mr. 
Dunn. 
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It was the Senator’s conviction 
that a board of review would cur- 
tail too seriously the enforcement 
powers of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. In its stead, therefore, he 
wondered how an advisory commit- 
tee would suit Mr. Dunn and his 
associates. 

In a letter to the Senator, made 
public the day after the broadcast, 
Mr. Dunn said an advisory com- 
mittee would not be satisfactor 
at all. 

“IT was greatly surprised,” he 
wrote the Senator, “to learn your 
stated objections last evening be- 
cause you stated to me after the 
hearing on S. 2800 that you ap- 
proved the principle of such a right 
of administrative review as to ad- 
vertising.” 

Senator Copeland’s suggestion 
must not be construed as turning 
down the review committee pro- 
vision. There is still plenty of room 
for hope that the McCarran-Jenckes 
idea to that effect will be incor- 
porated in the finished measure. 


* * * 

Friends of honest advertising 
were greatly cheered to note the 
unanimity with which Senator 
Copeland and Mr. Dunn viewed 
pending food, drug and cosmetic 
legislation as being a necessary and 
desirable move made in the public 
interest. 

Senator Copeland paid a grace- 
ful compliment to the advertising 
and publishing interests who agreed 
upon the necessity for some kind of 
corrective legislation and who have 
made such a clean—and also fairl) 
successful—fight against some of 
the provisions of the original Tug- 
well Bill which he characterized 
as being altogether out of reason. 

Messrs. Copeland and Dunn 
speak pretty much the same lan- 
guage. They have made a fight for 
principle all the way through. It 
is only fitting, therefore, that their 
joint ideas should be incorporated 
in the finished measure. 
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Street Car Advertising 


in 


NEW ORLEANS 


NOW Available ONLY 
thru 


TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISERS 
Incorporated 


Home Office Union Bldg., New Orleans 
or 
YOUR OWN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
(15% Commissions Paid Recognized Agencies) 


250,000 People a Day 


Ride the STREET CARS in New Orleans 


Your Message in EVERY CAR in New Orleans 
Costs Only $300 Per Month 
Every Other Car, $165 Per Month. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
or 


CONSULT NEAREST OFFICE 
Transportation Advertisers Incorporated 


J. EARLE OWINGS, President 
Union Bldg., New Orleans 
Chicago New York 
William C. Barnes Harry Alderton 


612 N. Michigan Ave. 19 W. 44th St. 
Superior 1863 Vanderbilt 3-2569 


Kansas City—21 W. 10th Street Bldg.—Harrison 4700. 
Detroit—General Motors Bldg.—Madison 1423. 

St. Louis—505 Star Building—Chestnut 1965. 

San Francisco—155 Sansome St.—Davenport 4164. 
Los Angeles—846 Broadway—Vandike 7386. 
Atlanta—908 Walton Building—Walnut 4039. 
Cincinnati—403 Gwynne Bldg.—Parkway 4395. 





Salesmen Now Have More 
Time to Sell 


Knowledge of Codes Helps Them Avoid Arguments 
By E. B. Weiss 


AST year a novelty jewelry 

house received as a return from 
one of its department-store ac- 
counts, a rather large shipment of 
jewelry. The items in the ship- 
ment, all of low individual cost, 
had been shipped to the store on 
order some four months previ- 
ously. They were being returned 
to the manufacturer with the claim 
that when they had been received 
by the store they had been in im- 
perfect condition. 

When the package was opened 
by the manufacturer the jewelry 
was found to be undeniably imper- 
fect. Equally undeniable was the 
fact that the jewelry was not per- 


fect because someone had taken a 


hammer and very deliberately 
broken a number of the pieces. 
The salesman on the territory 
was instructed by wire to make a 
call back on that dealer. He was 
told to inform the store that credit 
for the return could not be al- 
lowed, and that the shipment was 
being returned to the dealer. That 
salesman spent an uncomfortable 
forty-eight hours. He had to 
double back on his tracks in order 
to reach the city. Then he had the 
unpleasant task of informing one 
of his customers that the latter 
was a cheap trickster—and he had 
to do it without incurring the last- 
ing enmity of that man. As it 
turned out, he could not turn the 
trick. He lost the account and has 
not yet got it back on the books. 


Salesman Now 
Has an “Out” 


Today, pictures of this kind are 
completely changed, in many re- 
spects, in industries operating un- 
der NRA codes. The salesman 
now has a very beautiful “out.” 
For example, if the situation out- 
lined above were again to material- 


ize, he would be called upon to do 
no more than to visit the buyer 
and point out to him, that accord- 
ing to the code of his industry, re- 
turns must be made in a specified 
time. This specified time, he ex- 
plains, is a matter of one week, 
which is sufficiently long for the 
retailer to examine the shipment. It 
does not give the retailer sufficient 
time to place the merchandise on 
his shelves, try it out, and then 
return it to the manufacturer if it 
does not move as rapidly as he 
thinks it should. 


Salesmen as 
Diplomats 


The salesman on the road has 
always had to bear the brunt of 
settling these troublesome situa- 
tions. It has been a particularly 
difficult problem because the sales- 
man must cater not only to his 
house, but also to his buyer. It 
has always been a tough juggling 
act. Mr. Salesman has had to be 
a diplomat of a high order. Where 
someone had to suffer, the sales- 
man usually placed the onus on his 
house. 

Today, well-posted sales execu- 
tives have developed the definite 
policy of keeping their salesmen as 
adequately informed on code de- 
velopments as the executives at the 
home office are supposed to be. 
Not only do they send their men 
copies of the code, but they send 
out occasional bulletins interpreting 
the codes. Sales conferences have 
been held, at which code discus- 
sions have played an important 
role. 

This is a point that has been too 
frequently overlooked. The sales- 
man, being the connecting link be- 
tween the factory and the distribu- 
tor, is the man who is being called 
upon to explain and interpret the 
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ode of his industry. He must 
now something about the reason- 
ng that led to the developnient of 
he various provisions in his code. 
He must know exactly how these 
rovisions are to be interpreted. 
Several weeks ago a_ hosiery 
mpany held a convention for its 
ixty salesmen. The men were 
jven an elaborate bulletin that was 
one over page by page. Here is 
ow the industry’s code was ex- 
lined to the salesmen: 


The Code of Fair Competition 
for the Hosiery Industry 
Below, in bold-face type, is a list 
; the important provisions, and 
ollowing each is an interpretation 
them where such is necessary, 
bs well as a statement of the com- 
any’s policy regarding each pro- 
1s10n. 
]. Contracts are binding, equally 
yn manufacturer or buyer and shall 
ye performed on the terms specified. 


Self explanatory. We deliver the 
rders we accept. 

2. Prices are not to be guaranteed 
wainst decline. 


This relates to advance orders, 
as well as to “at once” orders de- 
livered with an understanding that 
if price drops within a specified 
time, credit for amount of drop 
would be allowed. We never make 
such guarantees. Price changes 
are never retroactive. 


3. No returns are to be allowed 
xcept for mill imperfections, or for 
exchange of shades, if such ex- 
changes are part of manufacturer’s 
regular and customary merchandis- 
ing methods, open to all customers 
of such manufacturer. 


Goods returned during Season 
in which purchased: 

For color exchange. We ex- 
hange without charge goods in 
full boxes returned to us within 
the season during which the goods 
vere purchased. 

_For style exchange. We accept 
lor exchange of style goods in 
“full” boxes returned within the 
season in which they were pur- 
chased. Such returns are ex- 
changed on a dollar for dollar 
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New York City 
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Lets Go to Work! 


To the President’s demand for shorter hours, 7 


more wages, American business asks “How?” aggre 


’ : . Badver 
There is only one answer that is proven in 


the test of time. It is the profit motive. If § with 
industry can be shown how to make a profit § have 
by doing it, how much quicker and effective ff ind | 
will be the result than by the more modern § Alert 
method of passing a law about it. Ame 


reade 

Right there is the economic viewpoint for § .. . 

' editic 
business fostered by Printers’ INK for 

years. As far back as 1888. They 

Deal 


That there is more profit for business ie 


in volume than in margin. That getting the 

right price is important, but not nearly as § If y: 
important as getting it from enough people. § don 
That it is better and more stable business to § be, 
make two cents a can from a hundred thou- § will 
sand customers than five cents from forty § to tl 
thousand. And you hire more people, make § ther 
more consumers besides. pag 
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—tThat volume can come only through 
aggressive, intelligent merchandising and 


advertising. 


With this kind of publishing and thinking 
have the Printers’ INK Publications built 
and held their audience of Merchandisingly 
Alert—The merchandising-minded men of 
American business constituting most of the 
readers of the WEEKLY and MONTHLY 


editions respectively. 


They will be doing things under this New 
Deal. Others will fall by the wayside if they 
do not climb aboard this kind of thinking. 


If you want to know where business will be 
done, where the advertising activity will 
be, where these changes of readjustment 
will be taken in stride and survived, look 
to the Merchandisingly Alert. And to reach 
them surely, completely, these advertising 


pages are yours. 
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RAMWAY EXPRess AGENCY, Inc 
mt 


Newspaper Advertising Plates 


MAKE SPECIAL 
DELIVERY ON ARRIVAL 


NIGHTS AND SUNDAYS INCLUDED 











RUSH 'EM OUT FAST! 


Here is our Rush Label. 

Pasted on the package that con- 
tains your mats, electros, or ster- 
eos, it insures special delivery on 
arrival, nights and Sundays in- 
cluded, and permits no pauses in 
transit...With, this simple Rail- 
way Express ‘ “visa”, your mats 
and plates Rush. .all the way. 
And this special delivery service 
now costs—LESS! 


NEW LOW RATES ARE: 


MATS 
Pound rates—Minimum 25c¢ 


ELECTROTYPES 
Pound rates— Minimum 35c 


ADVERTISING MATTER 
Printed, Engraved, Etc. 
8c Pound—Minimum 15¢ 


The speed, economy and depend- 
ability of Railway Express have 
earned the patronage of many 
agencies, publishers and electro- 
typers who rely on us not only 
for faithful daily performance but 
for unforeseen emergencies with 
closing dates. 

We give a receipt and take a 
receipt from the consignee show- 
ing date and hour of delivery. For 
information or service merely 
telephone the nearest Railway 
Express office. 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


\Lw 
pig 


IGENC 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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basis, determined by our pric, 
prevailing at date of return. Good 
returned shall not be figured 
a higher price than the dealer paid 


Goods returned at end of or afte 
Season in which purchased: 
For color exchange. Same ; 
above at charge of $1 per dozen 

to customer. 

For style exchange. Same ag 
above at charge of $1 per dozen 
customer. 

We charge $1 per dozen in these 
instances because the goods re- 
turned must be re-dyed before the 
can be sold again by us. 

All returns for exchange mus 
be sent to us with transportatio; 
charges pre-paid, and a replacement 
order must be sent simultaneous! 
with the making of the return 

4. No allowances of any kind what 
soever or for any purpose whatso 
ever are to be made unless such ar 
open to all customers of the manu 
facturer. 

This relates to “advertising” al- 
lowances which are not spent for 
advertising; all sorts of free ser- 
vices; payment by the manufac 
turer of expense which should k 
paid by the retailer; the mam 
other types of chiseling practiced 
by some retailers. Under this pro- 
vision we are required to maintai 
uniform terms for all customers 
We adhere to this provision 

Advertising allowances— manu 
facturer’s share limited to 50% of 
actual expenditure. 

Newspaper Advertising Allowan 

Where we receive a truly sul 
stantial volume of business we ar 
willing to enter into an agreement 
to pay a part of the cost of news 
paper advertising, and it is neces- 
sary before you submit the dealer's 
name to us for you to be certair 
the dealer measures up to the fol 
lowing : 

1. The dealer must carry a re 
resentative line of blank styles, re 
tailing at $1 up. 

The opening order (if a new 
account) should indicate possibilit 
of $2,500 annual volume at whole- 
sale with opening inventory on 
basis of eight turnovers a year, of 
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an opening order of $300. Estab- 
lished dealers, by past performance 
or present improvements, should be 
judged by the same standard. 

3. We will pay 25 per cent of 
the lowest published advertising 
rate for run-of-paper position in 
the paper or papers used. Rates 
published in “Standard Rate & 
Data” shall govern. Where lower 
rates are quoted for quantity 
jimage, rate published for largest 
quantity of lines shall govern. This 
25 per cent is usually equivalent to 
50 per cent of the rate the dealer 
actually pays (see code provision 
five) Schedule of “Standard 
Rate’ for papers used by any of 
your customers will be supplied to 
you on request. 

4. We are to receive the full 
page on which the ad appears as 
proof of publication. 

5. We reserve the right to 
terminate the agreement at end of 
six months. 

6. The agreement is to be in 
force only from the time it is ap- 
proved by our company. 

7. The advertising allowance shall 
apply only to the promotion of 
regular goods. 


6. Selling below cost is prohibited 
except in cases of irregulars and 
closeouts, and then goods must be 
stamped “Irregulars” or “Discon- 
tinued.” 


Self explanatory. We adhere to 
this provision. 

7. No shipments shall be made on 
consignment. 


We do not ship goods on con- 
signment or memo in any form 
whatsoever. 


8. Gratuities of all kinds to cus- 
tomers or buyers are prohibited. 


_We do not indulge in these prac- 
tices and we ask that our salesmen 
also refrain. 


9. Return of goods for re-dyeing— 
this work must be charged for. 


We charge $1 a dozen. This ap- 
plies only to our own merchandise. 
We do not care to take the prod- 
uct of other mills into our dye 
house for re-dyeing. We suggest 
that customers have such work 
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YOU HAVE 
ANYTHING 
TO FASTEN 
oR STITCH.. 


you can do it 
quicker, better 
and cheaper 
ow, ae 


MORRISON 
WIRE 
STITCHER 


Write us telling of 
your stitching prob- 
lem and let us prove 

ou can save money 


with a MORRISON. 


J.L.MORRISON CO. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Division Harris Seybold Potter 


Sales Agencies: E. P. Lawson Company, Inc., 

424 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y; J. H. 

Schroeter & Bro., Inc., 223 Central Ave. 8. W., 

a Co., 112 W. 

° icago, Ill. ; Chas. A. 

Strelinger Co., 149 Larned St., Detroit, 

Mich.; American Type Founders Sales Corp., 
Pacific Coast Branches. 
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An Exceptional 
Opportunity 
for a 
Branch Manager 


The man we are looking for is a | 


combination live wire executive or- 
ganizer and powerful salesman. He 
must have imagination, ability to 
close contracts on first call and em- 
ploy, direct and train salesmen who 
can do the same. Experience in 
selling intangibles, business ser- 
vices, business machines, advertis- 
ing, etc., an asset. 


The man chosen will maintain an 
office in his district from which to 
sell and direct his salesmen. He 
must be in a position to finance 
himself while getting started as re- 
muneration is on a commission 
basis with a liberal overwriting on 
salesmen’s orders. Branches are to 
be established in Cleveland, Dallas, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, Pittsburgh 
and Louisville. Each territory is 
large enough to maintain a mini- 
mum of six to ten salesmen which 
conservatively should mean _in- 
come for the manager of $12,000 to 
$15,000 yearly. 


The products are complete sales 
promotion programs for various in- 
dustries—not advertising. These 
plans are used by thousands of 
America’s leading business organ- 
izations today and our market has 
been barely scratched. 


Our firm carries a high rating in 
Dun’s, has a thirty year record of 
successful operation with 1933 our 
most successful year. An expansion 
of our business makes possible 
these unusual openings. 


In replying state fully age, experi- 
ence and other qualifications. No 
investment is required. Address 
“N,” Box 184, Printers’ Ink. 
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done locally or in a nearby City, 
This regulation also covers our 
hosiery which has faded from use 
in window displays. 


10. All grades below First Quality 
must be marked “Irregulars,” “Sec. 
onds,” “Thirds,” etc. 


‘We mark all irregulars plainly 
with a transfer reading “Irregu- 
lars” on the toe of each stocking. 


11. Sales of Mill runs without seg. 
regation and marking is prohibited, 


Mill runs are “Firsts” and “Ir- 
regulars” packed together. This 
class of goods is usually merchan- 
dised as “First Quality.” This is 
not permitted in our business. 
Answering Complaints 
with the Code 


From a salesman’s point of view, 
perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment in NRA is the beautiful 
excuse it gives him when various 
complaints are hurled at him by 
buyers. He no longer has te use 
the old dodge about referring the 
matter to the house—knowing full 
well that headquarters are going to 
refer it right back to him. He 
now has only to take the code out 
of his pocket, and point out to the 
buyer that it would be illegal for 
him to comply with the buyer’s 
request. Moreover, the salesman 
is in an excellent position to stick 
by his guns because the buyer is 
no longer able to assert that the 
privilege or privileges that he re- 
quests are available elsewhere. The 
salesman knows that his competi- 
tors are bound by the same re- 
strictions that he must observe. 

The salesman can now be a 
prince of a good fellow. He can 
assure the buyer from the bottom 
of his heart that if it were at all 
possible he would like nothing bet- 
ter than to comply with the buy- 
er’s request, but there is a code, 
and what is he to do? 

There is another phase, however, 
to this situation, and that is the 
fact that buyers know very well 
that they are having thrown in their 
faces codes and code provisions 
that do not exist anywhere except 
in the imagination of a salesman. 
Naturally, they are not only resent- 
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earby city, JM {ul of this unfair way of gots @ 
Overs our Me issues, but what is more, they are 
| from use MM beginning to post themselves thor- W a a ¥. FH; “4 
oughly on codes. ‘ WE 
. Buyers will attempt to get the 
a 2 = same concessions they got in the D evelopmends 
7 ON Bl past, even though these are spe- ’ 
cifically prohibited by codes. But wl Aert- 
irs pact they can no longer be so easily - 
| “Trregu- Hi fooled by salesmen’s imaginary A 
1 stocking. i code provisions. h USMES Me 
‘ith What it boils down to is that 
orohibited salesmen can now spend more time Wead< he ast 
and “I ’ Bi selling and less time adjusting com- p _ 
and “Ir- Hf paints. That is a healthy condi- . 
it BM plain y ha 
er. — tion that bodes well for the future. SOMES aa 
merchan- 
This is ech prove 7 
ness. G-M February Sales Up 7 


February sales of a Meters 
ars to consumers in the United States $ 5 
totaled $8,911, compared with 42,280 in EE Page / 
— February a year ago. Sales for the first 
t of view, HJ two months of 1934 totaled 82,349 as Ware hy 
icant de- against 92,933 a year ago. — 
beauti Sales to dealers in the United States q 
autiful in February totaled 82,222 compared 
Nn various with 50,212 in February a year ago. 
| him by Sales in January this year were 46,190. 


February sales to dealers in the 


as to use United States and Canada, together with 
rring the shipments overseas, totaled 100,848 / x 
compared with 59,614 in February a 
—_- 





wing full year ago. Sales for the first two months 

> going to of 1934 totaled 163,354 compared with 

1im. He 141,731 in the same two months of 1933. 

oh: sing FOURTH IN FLORIDA 
ut to the @ Liquor Advertising in Montana 

legal for Pruppen, Kinc & Pruppen, Inc. 

> buyer's New Your The ORLANDO SENTINEL - 


salesman [fj Pditor of Painters’ Inx: STAR, for the first time in the 
| to stick I note in your March 8 issue. page | history of Florida journalism, 


ing 71, an article headed “Status of Liquor | . ° : 
buyer is Advertising in the States.” er oe jumps into fourth place in 


that the J ticle states that liquor may not be ad- | national advertising lineage. 
it he re- vertised in Montana. This is incorrect. 
ere. The fy Litur can be and is being advertised | The SENTINEL-STAR circula- 

a yc Montana newspapers as it IS | tion shows an increase of more 


i- legal to 
amg sadiatiani.. Harry J. Pruppen. than 10% the first two months 
el aa © of the year. 
w be a @ Wisconsin Brewer Appoints Department store sales are up 
He can 9 McCann-Erickson 30% to 50%. 
+ bottom The Kingsbury Breweries Company, 


re at all [§ Manitowoc, Wis. has appointed the | Ford sales are up 3344% 

in i. Chicago office of icCann-Erickson, Inc., ° % 

ay to direct its advertising account. Packard automobile sales are 
ae _ . 

up 


a code, @ Has Cosmetic Account 


ba Sincera Research, Inc., New York, has 
lowever, appointed Moss Associates, of that city, 


Oranges are bringing $3 a box 
V and prosperity has returned to 
t is the to direct the advertising of Sincera Orlando, the center of the cit- 


Beauty Preparations. Magazines, news- | rus belt, and where the winter 


ry well rons 
in their papers and — = Lo used. season runs to June Ist. 


a With “Woman's World” SENTINEL-STAR 


George E. Mainardy has been ap- 


ilesman. pointed to the Eastern advertising staff ORLANDO FLORID A 
’ 


' resent- of Woman’s World, New York. 
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Isaac W. Digges, 
New York attor- 
ney, in speaking 
before a meeting of the American 
Women’s Association (Miss Anne 
Morgan is president of this organi- 
zation, by the way) emitted a hot 
blast against the Copeland Bill and 
all its works. 

On the alleged basis that the bill 
“represents bureaucracy rampant” 
Mr. Digges insisted with the ut- 
most emphasis that he did not 
favor it even in principle. 

This is an unfortunate reference 
made at the present stage. For, by 
inference, it condones some ad- 
mitted abuses in the advertising as 
well as in the production of certain 
foods, drugs and cosmetics. 

These abuses are going to be 
corrected and they should be. This 
is why the better element among 
merchandisers—to say nothing of 


Dangerous 
Doctrine 


consumers—are not opposing th 
Copeland Bill in principle, much a 
they may object to it in certaj 
particulars. 

Mr. Digges is rather tiresome 
when he says the Copeland 
“represents an unwarranted 
unnecessary condemnation of the 
good faith of American business,” 
This is the same _ sanctimonious 
claptrap with which some people 
attempt to dismiss even mild criti- 
cisms of advertising on the appar- 
ent basis that advertising can do no 
wrong because it is advertising. 

We trust Miss Morgan and her 
group will not disseminate the mis- 
chievous doctrine enunciated by 
Mr. Digges. If this sort of propa- 
ganda gets very far the foods, 
drugs and cosmetics industries are 
likely to be governed under a law 
as unjust, inequitable and absurd 
as the original Tugwell Bill. 

Or, worse yet, a monstrosity like 
the Boland Bill, sponsored by Con- 
sumers’ Research, may be clamped 
down upon these important branches 
of American business. 

Business has no divine rights. 
Its virtuousness is not to be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course And 
any statement to the opposite is 
more than impudent; it helps to 
bring undeserved troubles upon the 
heads of decent business men who, 
goodness knows, have troubles 
enough already. 


Apropos S. 3015 
“prohibiting the 
advertising of in- 
toxicating liquors through the me- 
dium of radio broadcast,” the full 
text of which appears on page 73: 

We wonder if Senator Capper 
realizes what a great opportunity 
“Doc” Brinkley would have if 
S. 3015 becomes law. If it is neces- 
sary to identify the doctor, he is the 
goat gland specialist who main- 
tained a radio station in Milford, 
in the Senator’s own State of 
Kansas, for the purpose of dis- 


Liquor 
on the Air 
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minating allegedly glad riews to 
ded mankind in general. 

The Federal radio authorities 
idn't like it and the doctor, to save 
Mem embarrassment, established a 
wuper-power station just across the 
border in Mexico. From there he 
rightly plasters the States with his 
yopaganda. What he says is as 
ninly heard at various points in 
he hinterland—Beatrice, Nebr. and 
Fyanston, Ill., for example—as it 
was when he broadcast from Mil- 
ford. 

And then a worthy gentleman 
xho listened in over a short-wave 

White Plains, N. Y., the 
other night tells us that he got 
perfect reception from some out- 
andishly named place in East 
Africa, to say nothing of fully au- 
dible programs from Moscow and 
Berlin. 

Radio moves fast. 
em sets with their 
equipment international 
lines are as nothing. 
Also human nature is a hard 
thing to beat. Tell people they 
can't have something and—aided in 
this case by the onward march of 
sience—they often contrive to get 
it People are funny that way. 


To the mod- 
short-wave 
boundary 


Just before Christ- 
mas, last year, J.D. 
Mr. Rahner! Rahner, general 
passenger agent and advertising 
manager of the Florida East Coast 
Railway, wrote a letter to Santa 
Claus. 

And now, in a letter to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, Mr. Rahner seems rather to 
gloat over his letter-writing results. 

Of Santa Claus, Mr. Rahner re- 
quested—and sent copies of the re- 
quest to some 4,000 railway ticket 
agents, representatives and officials 
in the North—that meteorological 
matters be so arranged as to bring 
“lots of cold, freezing weather up 
North, snow and blizzards to block 
the highways, and give everybody 
plenty of money so that they can 


For Shame, 
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travel again and come to Florida.” 

From a palm tree’s shade Mr. 
Rahner writes us that “no sooner 
had the 4,000 letters reached their 
destinations than the first intense 
cold spell of the winter broke 
through the North; and _ ever 
since then, judging from reports, 
Old Santa has been delivering the 
goods.” 

Yes, Mr. Rahner, he has. We 
should like to cite your triumph as 
another example of the persuasive 
efficacy of a well-written letter, 
especially when that letter achieved 
its follow-up, as did yours, by be- 
ing sent to 4,000 interested persons, 
at least some of whom may have 
written to Santa to endorse your 
request. We should like to use 
your enterprise as the text for a 
moral lesson. 

But the fact is that, having shov- 
eled miles of snow, having mushed 
through miles of slush, and having 
fallen so often on slippery places 
that we have come to question the 
wisdom of our having been fash- 
ioned to walk uprifht at all, we 
can’t be academic and impartial. 

So please quit, Mr. Rahner! 
You’ve proved your point. And 
now why not give the rest of us a 
break? 


Repeal, we learn, 
has helped the 
jewelry business. 
And there’s a phenomenon whose 
explanation would bother an econ- 
omist—or even two economists. 

The answer, as we get it from 
the Jewelers’ Circular, lies not in 
the fact that the easier accessibility 
of bottled generosity sends more of 
our citizens to Tiffany’s, each with 
the idea of buying a peck or so of 
pearls for the li’l’ woman, but rather 
in the fact that eating no longer 
is just eating. Once more, after a 
lapse of arid years, it has become 
dining. 

A woman may eat in just a wed- 
ding ring and a solitaire. But when 


Economic 


Cycle 
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she dines it becomes incumbent on 
her to wear so many gems that 
her insurance company follows her 
around with a couple of conspicu- 
ous detectives. 

Well, if this is true—and we 
have never caught the Jewelers’ 
Circular in a falsehood, even a 
white one—then here is a social 
trend that is just naturally loaded 
with advertising potentialities. 

When a woman goes out to dine 
she needs to wear, not only her 
jewelry, but also a few clothes; 
and the man who escorts her—and 
wonders if the back of that dress 
isn’t cut too low—needs more 
clothes than does she. He needs 
evening dress, studs and suspenders 
and patent-leather pumps and all. 

For transportation, the two of 
them need a limousine; and no 
limousine with any pride at all 
would be caught rolling away from 
a house that cost less than $25,000; 
and no house worth that much 
money could hold up its chimney- 
top among its neighbors unless it 
harbored at least five bathrooms, 
an air-conditioning plant and, op- 
tionally or a conservatory. 

The possibilities, you see, are 
limitless—so much so that they 
make you a little dizzy. 

But they show you just how these 
things work out, and how small the 
world really is. A few million 
people have a round of drinks ; and 
a jeweler who, last summer, took 
on lawnmower-sharpening as a 
sideline, becomes a nation’s saviour. 


Gertie Stein has 
all the critics 
crazy trying to 
figure out what 
her new opera is all about. 

Their guess about what organiza- 
tion or idea is being satirized is all 
wrong. It is copy she has in mind. 
Few modern paragraphs of copy 
have more than three words of 
sense in them. 

Subtract ballyhoo, words that 


Four Words 
in Three 
Paragraphs 
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could have the signature of 
product at the end, also fake gcieq 
tific stuff and try it yourself, W; 
a Stein on the table and a f 
words ringing clear. 


Tellin and Generally spe 
Selling ing, it is true # 


the more you 
the more you sell. But it’s alwa; 
possible to talk a prospect, fi 
into annoyance and then into 
sentful disbelief. 

When we asked our readers, ng 
long ago, to nominate books for 
adcrafter’s library, one of the is 
teresting selections was a m: 
order catalog. There, it was urge 
was a text-book on copy—a treati 
that proved its tenets by applyi 
them. 

Words, words, words! Bombs 
your readers with type. Beat do 


ter their consciousness with adjeq 
tives, and blast their reticence wi 
rhetoric. Feed ’em facts; and j 
you can’t get all your facts i 
eight-point, set ’em in six! 
must have the full story. 

In a catalog, the idea may be ex 
cellent. But we question its brut 
transfusion into the pages @ 
magazines. Need we point out th 
the atmosphere, the environment 
are different? 

And then, there’s the point ¢ 
credibility. The Squire of 
Silvermine had come down the hi 
to help shovel out a road. On fos 
along came a traveler, who, w 
he still was a considerable dist 
away, began to talk. He ling 
for two hours and the air was 
of words, although no one spd 
except the stranger. And then 
went on. 

“That,” said the Squire, picki 
up his shovel, “was Old Will 
Trouble with Old Willie is that 
lies, some. Y’see, he talks all f 
time; and there ain’t that mt 
truth in the world.” 
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BY CARL M@LLER 
WASHINGTON BYREAU OF 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


WASHINGION FEBRUARY 2 





Michigan and the outomotive 
industry corried of FIRST honors 
in Janvary employment and poy- 
roll figures published by Secretary 
of Labor, Frances Perkins. 





with adjeq 
And WJR, MICHIGAN'S 
GREATEST ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM CARRIES OFF 
FIRST HONORS in reaching 
more families for a lower cost 
per advertising dollar than any 
other advertising medium in this 
market. 


may be ex 
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National Advertising Representatives 
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Rural and Farm Publication 
Commercial Advertising Linage for February 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising 


Monthlies 


1934 


Pages 


1934 
Lines 
24,214 


Country Gentleman. 36 


Progressive Farmer 
& Southern 
Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition at 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 
Texas Edition 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. 
All Editions 
Average 5 Editions 


Ruralist 


19,683 
16,407 
16,210 


15,795 


tm ho 


tN to 
“NM bo bh bo Ww 


c 72 


15,730 
2,723 
16,76: 
17,246 
15,157 
11,719 
9,538 
9,488 
7,181 
6,474 


272 


Journal ... 14 6,273 


— bh 
mw 


Successful § 


Farming 


Capper’s Farmer 
South, 


Country 


Agriculturist 17 

Home ... 21 
Southern Planter .. 14 
Western Life. 9 
California Citrograph 10 


Farm 


Farm 
Wyoming Stockman- 

2,895 
1,391 


Farmer 
Bureau Farmer 


Semi-Monthlies 
Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman 
& Ranch 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 


Farm 


& Breeze 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Farmer .. 13 
Ruralist . 13 
Arizona Producer .. 10 


Montana 
Missouri 


Missouri Farmer .. 8 
Utah Farmer 
Arkansas 


wunns © oo 


Farmer 


Bi-Weeklies 

(2 Issues) 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 
Iowa Homestead 2 


New Eng. Homestead 25 


Has Distillery Account 


The Clinton Distilleries 





1933 
Lines 
18,409 


7,882 
7,142 
6,742 
6,612 
6,504 
5,398 
6,976 
,100 
12,139 
5,823 
,288 
,068 
227 
.997 


,542 


,404 
5544 


4,907 
7,214 
4,786 
4,953 


4,687 
3,236 


2.949 


Corporation, 


Clinton, Mass., has appointed the Harry 


M. Frost Company, Boston, to 
its advertising. Newspaners and 
ness papers will be used. 


direct 
busi- 


100 


1934 1934 49 


Pages Lines Ling 


Prairie Farmer 
Edition 
Edition 


Illinois 
Indiana 
California Cul‘ivator 
Farmer & 
Stock «& 
Minnesota Edition 
Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 
Zone Adv. 
Farmer 
Adv. 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Wis. Agriculturist & 
Farmer 


Farm, 
Home 


Local 
Nebraska 
Local 4,188 


15,201 


Zone 


Amer. Agriculturist 


Local Zone Adv 


Farmer 18 


Washington 
Ohio 

Dakota 
Oregon 


Farmer .... 17 
Farmer — Oo 
Farmet 14 

Michigan Farmer 13 

Idaho 

Ind. 


Farmer : 11 
Farmer's Guide 11 


Weeklies 


(4 Issues) 


143 
,904 


Pacific Rural Press 35 

Rural New Yorker. 23 

Dairymen’s League 
,697 


Farm Newspapers 
(4 Issues) 
Kansas City 
Weekly Star 
Missouri Edition. 
Kansas Edition 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 


8 18,752 
7 17,476 
7 16,710 


Tuesday Edition 8,680 

Friday Edition . 2 5,449 

(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


+ 
Shoe Group Elects Gaycu 


George E. Gaycu, of the Boot 
Shoe Recorder staff for the last 
teen years, has been elected executi 
vice-president of the Missouri State Shoe 
etailers, St. Louis. 
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15,84] 
14,230 
4,521 
15.72 
4,188 
15,206 10,66 
15,159 93 
15.087 g¢ 
3 866 
3,536 8,07 
3,417 7.4 = p ; 
1,449 612 
so tthe Milk Market Puzzle 
868 5,13 
8,658 6,79 The N.R. A. and A. A. A. programs will make vital changes in 
8,282 4,88 the fluid milk industry of the great New York Milk Shed. 
These movements are new in principle and operation. To the 
uninformed dairyman, it is still a huge puzzle. But the reader 
of the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS has been able to solve 
143 152 the puzzle. 
904 1 More than ever, the readers of the “News” are depending upon 
it for light and guidance. They are reading it thoughtfully and 
697 2 thoroughly. 
- The ability of the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS to “pull” 
; has been repeatedly demonstrated by the response to keyed 
advertisements. Further, programs important to the industry 
have won outstanding success because the “News” provides a 
_ + direct channel of communication from the officials of the co- 
6 operative to the rank and file of dairy farmers. 
710 16 Ask our Business Manager for further information. 
680 80 The New York 
49 3 Milk Shed 
rertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
"1 West 42nd St. 40 So. LaSalle St. 
R. L. Culver 
at ail Bus, Mer. J. A. Meyer 
last fou-§M Tel. PEnn, 6-4760 Tel. Franklin 1429 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





TH photograph reproduced here 
this week will serve as an ex- 
ample of the importance of little 
things. One reason General Foods 
and other advertisers are success- 
ful is that they seldom overlook 
any opportunity to make the most 
of their current campaigns. They 
don’t just prepare a campaign and 
then let it fight its own battle. In- 
stead, they see to it that every part 
of a promotion effort ties in with 
every other part; they get every 
bit of milk out of the coconut. 

This is an old story to the Class, 
but it always is worth repeating. 
The Schoolmaster is inspired this 
time by the job that General Foods 
is doing in getting the most out of 
its Admiral Byrd broadcast. 

This rather sensational, and un- 
doubtedly costly, weekly event 
comes directly from the Antarctic 
where Byrd and his men provide 
entertainment for the folks up in 
the United States who think they 


are having a hard winter. Thi 
broadcast has plenty of interes 
and is being backed up by othe 
forms of advertising. There js ; 
almost every instance a tie-up, 

Here, for example, is a photo 
graph that should make _peop| 
think of Little America. It is use 
in Grape-Nuts advertising promot 
ing the Byrd expedition broad 
casts. The advertiser tries to carr 
out the Antarctic atmosphere ; 
the settings, when it has occasio 
to use a package photograph. 

. . —_ 


This photograph gives _ the 
Schoolmaster an idea which he be 
latedly passes on to General Foods 
During the blizzards of °34 the 
newspapers carried stories abouta 
birds being threatened with starva 
tion. Bird-lovers were urged t 
put out breadcrumbs and suet. 

The penguins in this picture look 
as though they were waiting for a 
box of Grape-Nuts to be opened; 





gives the 


hich he be 
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s it possible that in addition to 
king a good breakfast food for 
ymans, this product would be en- 
wed by the birds? Perhaps sales 
might have been stimulated during 

e storm by a brief suggestion to 
a your Grape-Nuts with the 


birds.” 
oo « 


The Schoolmaster finds that he is 

empted frequently to quote from 
hat sparkling advertising column 
The Inner Sanctum” of Simon & 
chuster, publishers. The most re- 
nt example of the unusual atti- 
de assumed by these publishers 
; in a column devoted to Bee- 
hoven. 

It commences thus: 

“This week The Inner Sanctum 
edicates itself not to words but to 
music. The Beethoven cycle of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
nspired and electrified direction of 
Arturo Toscanini finds your cor- 


“Worst sellers are forgotten, and 
best sellers put in their proper 
place in the scheme of things by 


onductor. To hear the Philhar- 
monic with Toscanini, to hear 
Schnabel play the Emperor, or 
Yehudi Menuhin play the violin 


The copy continues and finally in 
last paragraph recommends a 
book, “Beethoven—His Spiritual 
Development,” by J. W. N. Sullivan. 
The Schoolmaster, as yet wary 
of the apparent unselfishness of ad- 
vertising, said to himself, “Ah, 
Ah! Good old Essandess are not 
0 philanthropic as they seem. 
After all, their worship of Bee- 
thoven is very nicely and com- 
mercially tied up with a blurb for 
one of their books.” 
The Schoolmaster hastens to 
utter an apology to Simon & 





CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 
AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 

New Uses Fresh Appeals 

Research Investigations and 

Clinical Testing of Medicines 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Drugs Proprietary 
edicines 
Toilet Preparations Essential Oils 
Flavoring Extracts specel Formutas 
Beverages insecticides 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY 
16 East 34th St., N. Y. City-AShiand 44348 





MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. PUSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG is a monthly business magazine 
for everyone who has anything to do with sales. 
Send $1.00—one year, 12 copies—for this maga- 
zine of business ideas. $2.00 returned to you at 
end of year if you are not 100% satisfied. 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG now Yorn Ciny 





91% INCREASE 


in advertising—that’s what | have accomplished 
wre the past two (depression) years as Ad- 
n 


vertising Manager for a smal! trade paper 
All my work was done on part-time arrange - 


-. 
now ready to achieve similar results on 

full time be basis, either in sales promotion work 
with publication or advertiser, or as agency copy 
a 6 years’ agency ex +> Graduate 

U.’s 3 year advertisin Age 25. 
Modest salary needs. Address rh Boe 182, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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TO CHIEF EXECUTIVES 


Realizing the difficult problem that 
frequently confronts executives to get 
the right type of an advertising man 

who scores high in all the essentials 
of a well rounded, seasoned merchan- 
diser, I recommend for your consid- 
eration a mature advertising and 
sales promotion manager who has 
made an enviable record on one job 
for the past 14 years. 

He has specialized in producing 
successful sales plans; developed and 
carried through national newspapei 
and magazine advertising, sold 
through mail-order catalog and direct 
mail; and developed a _ distinctive 
class of newspaper advertising. 

He is a versatile copy writer and 
has the ability to originate and 
carry through his own ideas, as well 
as to cooperate enthusiastically with 
others. 

If you have a difficult selling and 
advertising problem, this man can 
do a good job for you. He is fully 
acquainted with all the tools of his 
trade. He is college trained, 44 
years old, married, and prefers to 
remain in the Chicago area where 
he has his home. 

Your inquiry remains confiden- 
tial, unless you wish me to arrange 
contact. 

Homer J. Buckley, Pres, 
Buckley, Dement & Co. 
Phone Monroe 6100 

1300 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


$250.00 REWARD! 


I will pay the above sum to any party 
who arranges introductions that lead 
to the securing of a satisfactory po- 
sition. 

Writer is thoroughly experienced 
Advertising Manager— 

Sixteen years of unusually success- 
ful work in all phases of advertising 
and sales promotion with nationally 
known companies in varied indus- 
tries— 

Exceptional references—Earnings to 





‘All replies will be treated in ab- 
solute confidence. 
“M,”’ Box 183, Printers’ Ink. 





Are you in need of sales, advertising or 
merchandising help? Many good men 
advertise in these pages to market their 
services and experience. Perhaps you 
won't have to look farther than this 
issue for the man you want. 

If you experience difficulty in locating 
your man, advertise for him in Print- 
ers’ Ink. Likely the very man for the 
job will show himself among the fine 
field of applicants your ad will attract. 


PRINTERS’ 
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Schuster because part of the | 
sentence is as follows: “Mark we 
the name of the author, J. W, } 
Sullivan and mark well the { 
that it is published by Alfred | 
Knopf.” 

Truly, when one advertiser ysq 
good space to sing the merits 
a competitor’s product some ki 
of a millennium is being arrived 
which deserves a more resoundin 
name than the New Deal. 

. _ 7 

Ask salesman Byron Foy of | 
Soto (who also happens to | 
president of that motor car com 
pany) about this streamlining busi 
ness and, equipping himself wit 
a paper of matches and an ordinary 
drinking glass, he will proceed a 
follows. 

First he lights a match and ther 
places the match folder about fou 
inches from his mouth, with thg 
flame immediately behind it. H 
blows. The blaze continues un 
disturbed. That, he points out, ig 
the way it is with the “old style’ 
automobile. 

Next he interposes the drinking 
glass between his mouth and the 
lighted match, noting that the glass 
is fairly well streamlined t 
cross-section. He blows again. The 
flame is immediately extinguished 
and Mr. Foy sums up the matter 
in these words: “The air passed 
around the glass with a minimum 
of resistance and continued on its 
course without creating any wind 
drag such as found on the rear 
of a car not truly streamlined.” 

Simple little demonstrations such 
as this represent, to the Schodl- 
master’s notion, one of the most 
effective of all available tools oi 
salesmanship, and one of the most 
neglected. Action, achieved with a 
few familiar and commonplace 
properties, may, like the picture on 
the printed page, do the work of 
thousands of words and do it bet- 
ter. For the demonstration not only 
reduces what may be a rather con- 
plicated story so far as the lay- 


as 








SELL WHAT? THAT JOB LOT! 


You Have Been Carrying On Inventory 





WE CAN SELL IT! geciecyse 


e have a following among buyers ot 
rniture 


scrniaaan MFG. CD, 208. W. Monroe Stree 


n Close-Out Items which can be sold on 
price, in Retail or De parement Stores 
se Furnishing, 
ne yt and redding. Explain by Letter. 
Ip 
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tee of sustained attention. 

. - . 
A novel counter display which 
e Schoolmaster noted recently is 
» for White Rose Tea. The 
ickground of the display shows 
steamer unloading its cargo of 


feght of te Mont! 


A FRESH SHIPMENT of 
White Rose 


depicts a dock on which the dealer 
places several packages of White 
Rose Tea from stock to resemble 
unloaded cargo. The novel touch 
comes in that a string attached to 
the back of the display and sup- 
ported by a boom holds a pack- 
age of tea suspended in the air 
to give the impression that this 
particular package is in the proc- 
ess of being unloaded from the 
ship to the dock. 

+ + + 
Bertolet & Deming, 
New Business 

C. D. Bertolet and L. W. Deming 
have organized Bertolet & Deming, 
Inc., a special representative firm, with 
headquarters at 30 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, and a New York of- 
fice at 230 Park Avenue. 

Mr. Bertolet was one of _ the 
founders and principal stockholders of 
the St. Paul Baily News and was in 
charge of national advertising up to the 
time of its recent sale. Mr. Deming has 
heen associated with Mr. Bertolet on 
the St. Paul Daily News for the last 
six years and prior to that was with 
the Western advertising office of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Classified Advertisements 








MISCELLANEOUS 


REAL BARGAIN—MAGAZINE WEBB 
PRESS. Will int, fold 32 pages 
8%x1l1 inches. Complete stereotype and 
electrical equipment. Independent Press, 
Waverly, N. v 








Printers’ Plans for making money and 
keeping busy. 40 of them for $1.00 pre- 
paid. Also 50 Mail Order Plans $1.00. As- 
sociated Management, Recovery Division, 
1700F Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


SURVEY and RESEARCH WORE 
covering foodstuffs, pens, oils, wearing 
apparel and all nationally advertised 
products. Gladys Hopkins, 4605 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 








Experienced contact man desires to 
make connection with well-established 
advertising agency on straight commis- 
sion basis. Object, gain experience layout 
and production with idea of purchasing 
interest or partnership. Box 717, P. I. 





SEASONED ADVERTISING MAN 
10 years’ experience in all phases with 
unusual sales background. Splendid plan, 
copy, layout and production record. Em- 
ployed now. Single, Christian, 32. Best 
refs. Go anywhere. Salary open. Box 
715, Printers’ Ink. 





@ e COPY CHIEFS @ @ 
3 yrs. N. Y. C. universities ... 1 yr. 
sales promotion & door-to-door  sell- 
ing in Akron, O. 1% yrs. adv. dep’t 
nat. mag. Want start in copy dep’t of 
small agency. Will send samples of 
work. Age ??? 21. Box 716, 


ART DIRECTOR 
Artist of unusual ability and experi- 
ence, knowledge of photography, eng. 
and ptg. with A-1 ability in every 
branch of commercial, mechanical and 
academic art, promotional, organization 
and sales exp. and ability. Agency or 
assist. to adv. mgr. of large mfr. corp. 
preferred. Box 714, Printers’ Ink. 


Executive Assistant Available 


35 years of age, proven executive abil- 
ity with 14 years successful experience 
as right hand man to managing heads of 
large manufacturing and distributing or- 
ganizations. rough experience in all 
phases of industrial management, pur- 
chasing and sales. Exceptionally capable 
correspondent. Unusually successful in 
industrial research and sales promotion. 
Widely traveled and skilled in contact 
work. Proven ability to handle a heap- 
ing load of detail without supervision 
and assume additional executive assign- 
ments. Will locate anywhere. Wall 
educated, happily married, Christian. 
Modest salar requirements. Box 
718, Printers’ Ink. 











Economy Keynote of Purol 
Advertising 


Flexible Campaign Meets Local Conditions 


‘THE Pure Oil Company believes 
that: (1) With the return of 
better times, people are spending 
more money and going more places 
in their motor cars; (2) this 
spending, augmented though 


carried also via radio, 

posters, direct mail and poingall 
sale advertising. And the manner 
in which media selection has been 





it may be, is shrewd and 





economy -minded, rather 
than reckless and carefree. 
Accordingly, the com- 
pany’s advertising plans 
for 1934 call for: (1) The 
largest advertising pro- 
gram in its history; (2) a 
keynote of “motoring econ- 
omy,” in human-interest 
style, in all advertising. 
The opening wedge in 
the economy program is an 
expense record book which 
motorists may have free of 
charge upon application in 
person at a Pure Oil ser- 
vice station or by letter to 
company headquarters. This 





CUT YOUR MOTORING COSTS 








offer is dramatized in ad- 
vertisements in over 200 





newspapers, in the thirty- 
two States served by the 
company and its affiliates, by 
means of copy featuring 
cartoon illustrations simi- 
lar in technique to the “Be- 


lieve It Or Not” cartoons. |2 


dupleying the PURE seo! ugn hor mere ge per gafion, 


Purol-PEp 


The Thrifty 1934 GASOLINE 


ere ecomrpany Peoeuect 








The record book itself is 
a forty-page compendium 
of practical and helpful 
facts. The pages for re- 
cording gasoline and motor oil pur- 
chases, tire and battery records 
and such are interspersed with 
articles on the care of various 
parts of the automobile and other 
useful features. 

The first newspaper series will 
be followed by another, capitaliz- 
ing the public interest in new cars 
by comparing the efficiency and 
economy of Purol-Pep with those 
same qualities in the 1934 motor 
cars. 

These economy messages will be 


Sales 


talk is kept at a tactful minimum in 
the booklet offered to motorists 


is an interesting feature of the 
program as a whole. In effect the 
program is a group of localized 
individual campaigns, integrated in 
purpose, time and basic theme. 
The decisions in each marketing 
zone were reached by giving the 
local sales managers the facts con- 
cerning the media. They explained 
local conditions and chose the ad- 
vertising items desired. To aid 
these men two experienced mer- 
chandisers have been placed in each 
marketing division. 
106 
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or BETTER BUSINESS 


Yo good business man would 


send out a salesman whose personal 


appearance did not properly represent 


his company. 


It’s because we know just how 
much BETTER printing means to 
BETTER business that we take such 


care and pride in doing the best printing. 


If you are interested in making your 


printing help you get more business, a call 
to MEdallion 3-3500 will bring an expert 


to discuss your printing problems. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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GENERAL 
GROCERY 
ADVERTISERS 


during February placed more advertising in the N 


Chicago Tribune than in any other Chicago § WA 
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newspaper. Detro 





